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RAILROAD ENTERPRISE IN 
TEXAS, 1836-1841! 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


The Congress of the Republic of Texas chartered four com- 
panies with the privilege of constructing railroad trackage. 
Lack of domestic and timidity of foreign capital prevented the 
consummation of any of these schemes, but three made valiant 
efforts. The other, the Texas Rail-Road, Navigation, and Bank- 
ing Company, apparently had little or no intention of building 
a railroad. It seemed primarily interested in establishing a 
bank, but apparently its promoters felt that the unpopularity 
of financial institutions, current as a result of Andrew Jackson’s 
policy, made expedient their subordinating their financial am- 
bition to the more popular promotion of transportation facili- 
ties.” 

Early in December, 1836, Branch Tanner Archer and James 
Collinsworth petitioned Congress for a charter: 

The undersigned Citizens of this Republic, feeling as they should, the 
liveliest interest in the welfare and prosperity of their country, by the 
suggestions of other patriotic and enterprising gentlemen, most respectfully 
pray that your honorable body will grant them a charter privilege for con- 
necting the waters of the Rio Grande, by internal navigation and rail 
roads, with the waters of the Sabine. 


A few remarks upon the importance of this work, its commercial, as 
well as national advantages may not be inapplicable at present. 


1This paper, in a somewhat different form, was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas State Historical Association in Austin, April 23, 1943. — 

2Recently there was a labored apology for this company. S. G. Reed, 
A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation Conditions Under 
Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State (Houston, c. 1941), 
10-22. It is true that there is no evidence that the company was engaged 
upon any illegal enterprise, but it is equally true that there is no evidence 
that the company intended building a railroad. 


{339} 
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A slight glance at the geographical position of this route will shew its 
entire practicability. Its commercial advantages extending from one ex- 
treme of the Republic, to the other, in times of peace, will be incalculable, 
in times of war, indispensible. Affording at all times a safe internal com- 
munication from one extreme eastern border to the heart of the great 
Valley of the Rio Grande—making the extremes, neighbours, and uniting 
the whole together as one great family. In time of war, when a superior 
marine enemy shall close our ports and blockade our whole coast, we will 
have a great high road among ourselves, and a free and undisturbed com- 
munication to our great eastern neighbour. 

Your petitioners further believe that with the advantages of such a work, 
a few steam Frigates adapted to our bays, would render us invulnerable 
from any invasion by Sea. If it should please your honorable body to grant 
such charter with banking privileges, your petitioners are assured of its 
accomplishment, and the introduction of a large foreign capital, the ad- 
vantage of which would be necessary to its completion:—& will be incal- 
culable to the present narrow monied means of the Country. 

Your petitioners propose as a bonus to the Government, that so soon 
as the Bank shall go into operation, to pay $25.000. Say Twenty five 
thousand Dollars, and also Two and one half Per Cent yearly, upon the 
neat profits arising from the tolls and fees of said work, so long as its 
charter shall continue. 

They also propose that the Government shall transport forever free of 
expense, all soldiers, provisions, ammunitions, and munitions of war, and 
also all vessels and transports of War.* 


On December 9 the petition was referred to the Committee on 
the State of the Republic.t The next day, Archer, Collinsworth, 
James Pinckney Henderson, Thomas F. McKinney, and Stephen 
Fuller Austin formed a partnership. 


We ... have and by these presents agree in joint partnership and 
interest and bind ourselves together as co-equal partners to be equally 
interested in a plan and project of a Banking and internal improvement 
scheme, to be called the “Texas Railroad Navigation and Banking Com- 
pany” which charter privilege we ask of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, in the names of Branch T. Archer and James Collinsworth, and 
which charter if passed into a law, we obligate ourselves each to the other, 
to take in such other partners as may be agreed upon, in manner and form 
hereafter to be prescribed, but in all respects to have the same rights and 
privileges as ourselves in proportion to the number of Shares by each 
respectively held.5 


On December 13, J. W. Bunton, chairman of the Committee on 
the State of the Republic, reported on the petition: 


The Select Committee to whom was refered an act to incorporate The 
Texas Rail Road, Navigation and Banking Company, have carefully con- 
sidered the same, and recommend its passage, with the following amend- 
ment: that said bonus of twenty five thousand dollars shall be paid within 


’Petition of B. T. Archer and Jas. Collinsworth, undated. Memorials and 
Petitions (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, Austin). The petition 
was apparently written shortly before its presentation to Congress. 

*Ibid., endorsement. 

5Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Austin, 1926), III, 472. 
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eighteen months from the incorporation of said company; and in the event 
of its not being paid within said time said charter shall be forfeited and 
considered null & 

Congress concurred in the report and approved the charter, 
which President Houston signed on December 16. This charter 
provided that the company should have a capital of five million 
dollars, banking privileges, and the right to connect by canals 
and railroads the waters of the Rio Grande with those of the 
Sabine. The capital stock should be divided into fifty thousand 
shares of one hundred dollars each. The bank should not go 
into operation until it had a specie capital of one million dollars, 
should not charge a greater discount than ten per cent, and 
should not issue notes of less than five dollars. At the beginning 
of operations of the bank, the company should pay into the 
treasury of the Republic twenty-five thousand dollars in gold or 
silver and thereafter two and one-half per cent upon the annual 
net profits of the canals and railroads and one per cent of the 
bank dividends. During times of war the company should trans- 
port military matériel and personnel without tariff. The charter 
was to be in force for forty-nine years, at the end of which time 
the company should have the privilege of renewing it for a like 
period, upon paying five hundred thousand dollars in gold or 
silver to the government, and thereafter five per cent upon the 
annual net profits. At any time the company might increase 
the capital stock to ten million dollars. The charter granted the 
right of eminent domain and provided that the company might 
occupy a mile-wide strip through public lands. The bank should 
be located at any place the company might think proper, and 
it might establish two branches whenever it wished and more 
than two upon congressional approval. Every year the presi- 
dent of the Republic should appoint a commissioner to examine 
the company and to report upon the bonus due the government, 
and the first bonus should be paid within eighteen months from 
the passage of the act, or the charter would be forfeited.’ 

On December 20, the company granted to Stephen F. Austin 
fifty-one hundred shares of stock and certified that, in case the 
capital should be enlarged to ten million dollars, he should be 
entitled to 3125 additional shares.* 


6Attached to petition of Archer and Collinsworth. 


7H. P. N. Gammel (ed.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (Austin, 1898), 
I, 1188-92. 


SBarker (ed.), The Austin Papers, III, 477-78. 
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At a meeting in Houston, on June 30, 1837, the board of direc- 
tors, of which Archer was president, resolved: 


Whereas the interests of the republic of .. . Texas and the Rail road, navi- 
gation and banking company are intimately connected, and whereas it is 
desirable that the actual citizens of Texas should be stockholders in said 
institution: be it therefore 

Resolved, That books of subscription for stock in the Texas Rail road, 
Navigation and Banking Company be opened at Houston, under the direc- 
tion of any two or more of the directors, on the 15th of August next, and 
continue open until the 15th of October following, under the rules and 
regulations of said company: and that publication be made in the Tele- 
graph printed at Houston, and in the Velasco Herald, and Nacogdoches 
paper for thirty days. 

Resolved, That in order to give the citizens of Texas a fair opportunity 
of becoming stockholders, that ten per cent. only be required to be paid in 
at the time of subscription, in gold, silver or United States Bank bills. 

Resolved further, That for the purpose of giving the citizens generally 
an opportunity of subscribing, no individual shall subscribe by proxy; and 
no individual shall subscribe directly or indirectly for more than fifty 
shares of one hundred dollars each.® 


These resolutions seem to indicate that the company had been 
unable to dispose of its stock either in the United States or to 
the limited monied interests of Texas. Years later, Gouge stated 
that the capital stock of the company was subscribed by eight 
individuals and firms.’*° Thomas J. Green said that there were 
sixteen subscribers, among whom were James H. Gholson and 
C. P. Green, of Virginia; William Christie, of New Orleans; 
James Hamilton, of South Carolina; and John Kirby Allen, Sam 
Houston, and himself, of Texas." 

Very soon the company, particularly its banking privileges, 
became the target of a large number of significant and vocal 
opponents. Anson Jones’? and many others took up arms against 
the enterprise, but it was Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., editor of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, who led the attack. On July 29, 
1837, he printed the charter of the company and wrote, in his 
most rhetorical style, a long editorial. He announced that, on 
good authority, he had information that the company had al- 
most finished raising the one million dollars in specie required 


®°Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), July 29, 1837, 3, col. 2. ; 

10William M. Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas, Embracing an Account 
of Its Revenues, Debts, and Currency, from the Commencement of the 
Revolution in 1834 to 1851-52, with Remarks on American Debts (Phila- 
delphia, 1852), 61. 

11Reply of Gen. Thomas J. Green, to the Speech of General Sam Houston, 
in the Senate of the United States, August 1, 1854 (Washington, 1855), 58. 

12Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating to the 
Republic of Texas, Its History and Annexation. Including a Brief Auto- 
biography of the Author (New York, 1859), 18, 159, 577, 632. 
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before the bank might go into operation. His principal objection 
to the company was the monopoly it would possess, but doubt- 
less he was a disciple of Andrew Jackson in his opposition to 
banks in general, monopolistic or otherwise. 

... since there are no general provisions in the charter of this company, 
defining the exact amount of real estate which they may hold: defining the 
exact number of Rail Roads or Canals they may construct: defining the 
exact number of vessels they may employ, we consider the institution a 
monopoly, and believing that its charter conflicts with the seventeenth section 
of the Declaration of Rights, which declares that “Monopolies are con- 
trary to the genius of a free government and shall not be allowed,” we 
shall oppose this corporation to the utmost extremity, and while its charter 
retains its present odious features, we shall incessantly labor to accomplish 
its destruction.13 


Moore admitted that the company, if properly controlled, could 
provide a “copious source of national wealth and prosperity,” 
but under the existing charter it appeared that the entire mone- 
tary system of Texas was transferred to the company. 


Let those HONEST legislators exult to behold ONE MILLION CF DOL- 
LARS all accurately counted, and neatly arranged in high 2nd shining 
piles; & when their avaricious eyes have feasted to satiety upon the delight- 
ful vision, may they stifle if they can, the bitter, bitter reflection, that this 
golden fruit of speculative legislation, like the forbidden fruit of Eden, 
is to entail an hereditary curse upon their posterity; that it is to choke 
up every channel of enterprise throughout our land; control our cur- 
rency; paralyze our commerce, destroy every germ of internal improvement, 
and finally, compel every class of our citizens to bow down and do homage 
at the feet of a foreign, monied, aristocracy! 

The editorial concluded with a savage attack upon the wisdom 
and integrity of the people’s representatives in Congress. 

On August 12, 1837, James S. Holman, agent for the pro- 
prietors of Houston, announced that the bank was to be located 
in Houston and that the company had appropriated fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the construction of a bank building. The direc- 
tors had assured Holman that the bank would begin operations 
in November. Houstonians had subscribed $86,000, and Holman 
expected that within ninety days they would subscribe $214,000 
more.** 

In the spring of 1838, the company submitted to the treasurer 
of the Republic twenty-five thousand dollars in Texas promissory 
notes as the bonus required in its charter. Henry Smith, secre- 
tary of the treasury, requested an opinion of John Birdsall, 


13T elegraph and Texas Register, July 29, 1837, 2, cols. 2-3. 
14Jbid., August 12, 3, col. 1. 
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attorney general, relative to the acceptability of the promissory 
notes. On June 4, Birdsall sent his opinion to President Houston. 


The 5th Section of the Bank Charter requires the Company “before going 
into operation, to pay to the Treasurer of Texas a Bonus, in gold or Silver, 
as shall be required, the sum of twenty five Thousand Dollars.” 

The 3d section of the act authorizing the issueing of promissory notes 
declares that they shall be considered as Cash, and shall be received as 
Cash for all dues owing or coming to the Government. 

Under these provisions of the Bank charter and the promissory Note 
Law, the question is, does the latter dispense with the payment of the 
Bonus in gold or silver. In giving a construction to these Laws the Gov- 
ernment cannot close its ey[e]s to their policy and objects, 

The Government issued its promissory Notes, not because they were 
preferable to gold and silver, but because it had not the gold and silver 
to issue; and something partaking of the character of money was indis- 
pensable. 

It makes them receivable as Cash for all dues owing or coming 
to the Government, for the double purpose of giving them currency and 
credit and facilitating and reli[e]ving the citizen in the payment of his 
public dues. Such was undoubtedly the object and such the policy of the 
promissory note Law. 

With these objects and this policy in view it cannot well be supposed 
that the Congress intended to dispense with the obligation of the Bank to 
pay its Bonus in gold or Silver The Bank asked no relief; It required none. 
If the priviliges of its charter were declined, it had nothing to pay to 
Government. 

The receipt of the Bonus in gold and silver would much better sustain 
the credit and Currency of the promissory notes than any other mode of 
payment. In the absence of the most explicet terms to that effect, it would 
be going very far to say that a Law of relief and favour to the Govern- 
ment and public, such, as the Law for issuing promissory notes was de- 
signed to be, was intended, . .. to discharge a powerfull company with the 
most leberal franchises from its obligations, and surrender to them ad- 
vantages, and at the expe[n]se of the Government, a specie Bonus, no- 
toriously worth forty or fifty pr. cent more than the promissory notes. 

The notes are made receivable as cash for all dues owing or coming to 
the Government, that is all dues, now owing or which shall hereafter be 
owing to the Government. It is an important characteristic of the Bonus 
in question that its payment is entirely optional with the Company. The 
obligation upon the Company to pay it, is not made a Condition of the 
granting of the charter, nor of its acceptance by them, but only upon their 
going into operation. No obligation attaches upon the Company at any 
time, anterior to the actual payment of the Bonus into the hands of the 
Treasurer. Up to the last moment, and until actual payment they may 
revoke and decide they will not pay. This state of things is wholy in con- 
sistent with the idea of a due to the Government, either in legal or com- 
mon parlance. A due or debt imports an obligation to pay, and the exis- 
tance of an obligation to pay supposes a remedy to enforce payment. But 
can the Government demand this Bonus of the Bank if the latter choose not 
to go into operation. : 

The Bank has been guarded on this point and the Government is pre- 
cluded from making any demand without her consent. I am quite clear 
therefore that the Government is fully justified in requiring a literal com- 
pliance on the part of the Bank, with the provisions of its charter.1 


15Letter Book of the Treasury Department, 1836-1841 (MS. in Archives, 
Texas State Library), 65-67. 
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On June 5, President Houston directed Secretary Smith that 
only gold and silver were acceptable.** The corporate existence 
of the company soon came to an end. There is no evidence that 
the company ever made the feeblest attempt to construct a rail- 
road. 

The Republic chartered three companies primarily interested 
in the construction and operation of railroads, all intended to 
tap the trade of the fertile Brazos valley. On May 5, 1837, 
George B. McKinstry, Patrick C. Jack, and George L. Hammeken 
petitioned Congress for a charter to build a railroad from Gal- 
veston Bay to the Brazos River. 


The petition of George B. McKinstry, Patrick C. Jack & George L. Ham- 
meken respectfully sets forth—That the improvement of the country by 
Turnpikes, Canals & Rail-roads is a matter of such interest as to be worthy 
the attention & consideration of your honorable body. 

That they are prepared to commence such Improvements, and being 
convinced of the practicability of their measures, propose to accomplish 
them. And to that end they respectfully pray the Congress of Texas to 
afford them its sanction, and the fostering protection of the law by grant- 
ing to them an Act of Incorporation: of which they herewith respectfully 
present a bill in form.17 


To this petition forty-one citizens of Brazoria added their ap- 
proval. John Austin Wharton, senator from the Brazoria dis- 
trict, presented the petition on May 23, 1837, and the Commit- 
tee on the State of the Republic and a select committee approved 
the bill in form, which was passed by Congress** and approved 
on May 24 by President Houston. The charter provided that 
the Brazos and Galveston Rail-road Company should have a 
capital stock of five hundred thousand dollars divided into five 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars each. Directors were 
required to own at least fifty shares. Austinia, on Dollar Point 
near the present Texas City, was designated as the principal 
office of the company. The enterprise should have the right of 
eminent domain and passage through public lands to the extent 
of a fifty-yard strip and the privilege of building turnpikes and 
railroads from the main channel of Galveston Bay to the Brazos 
River, upon which they might operate “all kinds of boats, ve- 
hicles, wagons, or carriages of any nature whatsoever.” Con- 
gress reserved the right to regulate rates. The company might 
bridge waterways, but the bridges should not obstruct naviga- 


16] bid., 67. 

17Petition of McKinstry, Jack, and Hammeken, May 5, 1837. Memorials 
and Petitions. 

18] bid., endorsement. 
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tion. In case the railroad or turnpike was not completed within 
four years from the passage of the charter, the charter would 
thereby be forfeited. Banking privileges of any kind were 
specifically prohibited.’ 

Like many other such schemes, the railroad was soon tied to 
the promotion of municipal real estate. On January 16, Emily 
M. Perry, sister of the recently deceased Stephen F. Austin, 
deeded to Hammeken and William J. Bryan fifty-five of the one 
hundred and twenty-two numbered blocks of the town of Aus- 
tinia, of which she was sole proprietor.?® She gave the land “in 
trust ... for the express and sole purpose of encouraging, aiding 
and promoting the construction of a railroad from the navigable 
waters of Galveston Bay to the Brazos River” in conformity 
with the company’s charter. Mrs. Perry specified that not more 
than one lot should be donated to each subscriber of five shares 
of stock and that, should the railroad from Austinia to the 
Brazos River not be built by May 24, 1842, the property should 
revert to her. James F. Perry had ambitions for the town, pro- 
posing that the company build “40 or 50 small frame houses & 
one with two large rooms, and a tavern to accomodate about 
200 persons,” and petition the government to designate the town 
as capital of the Republic.2 Somewhat later, on February 1, 
Mrs. Perry sold the entire Dollar Point, including the whole of 
Austinia, to Bryan and Hammeken.” The railroad also provided 
for donating to subscribers lots in Bolivar, on the Brazos, due 
west of the railroad station Anchor.” 


19Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas, I, 1507-12. 

20Emily M. and James F. Perry to Bryan and Hammeken, January, 
1839, in Brazos-Galveston Railroad Co. Papers (MSS. in Archives, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, Austin). Eliza M. Hill, who was suing Austin’s 
estate to collect a claim, ratified the deed. Eliza M. and William G. Hill 
to Bryan and Hammeken, January 16, 1839, in ibid. Deed Records of 
Galveston County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Galveston), A, 82. 
“Austinia is at the eastern extremity of a projected rail-road from Gal- 
veston bay to the Brazos river.” Texas in 1840, or the Emigrant’s Guide 
to the New Republic; Being the Result of Observation, Enquiry and Travel 
in that Beautiful Country (New York, 1840), 212. Austinia should not 
be confused with Austinia or Austina which Moses Austin planned laying 
out at the mouth of the Colorado. Moses Austin to James E. B. Austin, 
April 8, 1821, in Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, I, 387. 

*1[James F. Perry to Hammeken (?)] in Brazos-Galveston Railroad 
Co. Papers. 

22Emily M. and James F. Perry to Bryan and Hammeken, February 1 
1839, in ibid. 

28Printed form of deed in ibid. 
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On January 2, 1839, Hammeken announced that inasmuch as 
he had been formerly in the employ of Manning and Marshall, 
agents for the British banking firm of Barings, he hoped to en- 
gage their financial assistance in the construction of the rail- 

! road.2* William G. Cooke and Asa Brigham opened the books 
to receive the first instalment of the capital stock of the railroad 
in Houston, on May 26, 1839; but even before the formal open- 
ing of subscription books the first instalment had been paid on 
1034 shares: 204 in Houston, 120 in Brazoria, and 710 in 

Austinia.”° 

/ Subscribers were called to meet on June 12 at Edmund An- 

drews’ house in Brazoria to elect directors and officers,*” but the 
large stockholders had already decided upon the result. Ham- 
meken, in New Orleans, wrote that at the meeting Moses Austin 

Bryan should be elected secretary. In the following year, Bryan 

should be elected president and he, Hammeken, secretary, which 
indicates that Hammeken was already selected as president.”* 

The meeting was duly held, at which three stockholders, An- 

drews, William J. Bryan, and John Chassaigne, apparently rep- 
resenting others by proxy, elected Hammeken, Chassaigne, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, Asa Brigham, and Andrews as directors and 

James F. Perry as treasurer. The directors then appointed 

Hammeken president and Moses Austin Bryan secretary.” 

The company originally planned to run the railroad from 

Austinia to Bolivar,®® but on September 17 President Hammeken 

announced that the route had been changed to begin at San 

Luis, located on an island of the same name between the south- 

western tip of Galveston Island and a point jutting northeast 
from Velasco, and to run along the point to Velasco. Those sub- 
scribers who were dissatisfied with the change were given the 


24Charles Adams Gulick, Jr. and Katherine Elliott (eds.), The Papers of 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (Austin, 1922), II, 400. 

Telegraph and Texas Register, May 29, 1839, 4, col. 2. 

26Notice dated in Houston, May 10, 1839, in Brazos-Galveston Railroad 
Co. Papers. 

27 Ibid. 

28Hammeken to James F. Perry, June 5, 1839, in Brazos-Galveston Rail- 
road Co. Papers. 

29Minutes by Perry, secretary pro tempore, in ibid. 

3°For notices of Bolivar see Telegraph and Texas Register, December 6, 
1837, 3, col. 3; December 30, 3, col. 4. “Bolivar is situated at the western 
termination of the Galveston bay and Brazos rail road. Its success or 
failure must depend greatly upon the results attendant upon the rail road.” 
Texas in 1840, 215. 
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opportunity of returning their shares and receiving par value.* 
This change was made as early as the first of August, for on 
August 7, the Richmond Telescope noticed an article in the 
Houston Jntelligencer that “we may soon expect to take a steam- 
car ride along the beautiful and delightful beach which skirts 
the Gulf of Mexico, between Velasco and Galveston Island.’’* 
The same article announced that William Henry Austin, former 
first assistant to A. A. Dexter on the Alabama and Tennessee 
Railroad, was engineer of the road. 

In January, 1840, President Lamar approved an amendment 
to the charter, by which the company was authorized to build 
canals in place of turnpikes and to charge, for five years or until 
changed by Congress, no more than two and one-half cents per 
mile for the carriage of a hundred pounds of freight.** At the 
annual meeting on June 12, 1840, at Brazoria, the stockholders 
elected Kosciusko K. Koontz director and reélected Hammeken, 
Chassaigne, and Bryan directors and Perry treasurer. The di- 
rectors reélected Hammeken president.** The San Luis Advocate 
in October printed the names of the stockholders; of the eighty- 
six, forty lived in Texas, thirty-two (including several ship cap- 
tains) in New Orleans, eight in Mexico (no doubt old friends of 
Hammeken), three in New York, two in Mobile, and one in Bal- 
timore.** On November 28, 1840, the board of directors made 
arrangements for the collection in instalments of the fifty per 
cent yet due on the stock, by which arrangements the balance 


31Telegraph and Texas Register, September 18, 1839, 3, col. 4. “SAN 
LOUIS, a new, or rather perhaps a contemplated town, on the little island 
of San Louis, in the west pass near the western extremity of Galveston 
island. It is declared, upon respectable authority, that the channel on the 
bar is deeper than at Galveston, and the situation for trade more eligible. 
Persons interested in the town seem confidently to anticipate that it will 
soon rival, if not eclipse, the now prosperous port on the eastern extremity 
of the island.” Texas in 1840, 221. “The island, and the main land adjacent 
to it, including the harbor, has been purchased by an enterprising company, 
and a town has been laid off called San Luis, which bids fair to be rapidly 
built up. They propose connecting it with the Brazos river by a rail road or 
canal fourteen miles long:—the stock has been taken and a large propor- 
tion of the money paid in. This will insure to it the trade of the Brazos river, 
and most of the country between that stream and the Colorado.” Geo. W. 
Bonnell, Topographical Description of Texas To Which Is Added an Ac- 
count of the Indian Tribes (Austin, 1840), 32-33. 

32Richmond Telescope, August 7, 3, col. 2. 

33Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas, II, 391-92. 

34Unsigned minutes misdated June 15, 1839, in Brazos-Galveston Railroad 
Co. Papers. 

%>San Luis Advocate, October 20, 1840, 2, col. 5. 
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would be paid in full on January 1, 1843.°° By March 23, 1841, 
860 feet of a 1260 foot bridge from San Luis Island to the main- 
land had been piled, with cross ties placed on 540 feet.’ Despite 
the activity of the company and the statement made in 1841 by 
William Kennedy, a Britisher who had been at Galveston in 
1839, that a thirty-five mile railroad from Austinia to Bolivar 
was carrying “cotton and other products of the Brazos district’ 
to be reshipped at Galveston,** the road was not so much as 
graded. On March 20, 1841, Hammeken accepted appointment 
as secretary of the Texas legation in Mexico,*®® but Mexico did 
not enter into diplomatic relations with Texas, and the legation 
was not established. 


At a meeting on September 20, 1841, Perry, Matthew Hopkins, 
Hammeken, and Chassaigne were directors. Chassaigne re- 
signed at this meeting, and Major Austin was elected to fill his 
place and that of treasurer. By this time the company had 
definitely gone out of the railroad business; it was now scheming 
for canals. It instructed Austin, its engineer, to clear the shoal 
at Christmas Point, across the entrance of Bastrop Bayou, and 
to survey a route for connecting Bastrop and Buffalo Bayous 
by a canal.*° Late in 1842 the company was still collecting sub- 
scriptions for the canal.*t In December, 1843, Hammeken ad- 
vised Anson Jones that the company had “expended upwards of 
$3,000, and much labor” on the canal. He complained of the 
charter provision that stipulated the company must not build 
any bridges that obstructed the navigation of streams, and he 


°6Texas Centinel (Austin), April 22, 1841, 4, col. 3. 

87San Luis Advocate, March 23, 3, col. 2. “2 or 3 piers to connect the 
Island to the main done. When the whole is completed & the causeway, 
there will be a good prairie road to Brazoria, Columbia, & Bolivar, each 
about 15 miles.” Mattie Austin Hatcher, Letters of an Early American 
Traveller: Mary Austin Holley, Her Life and Her Works, 1784-1846 (Dal- 
las, c. 1983), 80. 

38William Kennedy, Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Re- 
public of Texas, 2nd edition (London, 1841), II, 398. Kennedy, writing two 
years after his residence in Texas, apparently thought sufficient time had 
elapsed for the construction of the railroad, and so fell into error. He 
was ignorant of the change in route, this indicating that he had no infor- 
mation so late as September 17, 1839. 
Faun Register, 1836-1842 (MS. in Archives, Texas State Library), 


49Unsigned minutes dated September 20, 1841, in Brazos-Galveston Rail- 
road Co. Papers. 


41[Perry] to Letz Burr, November 19, 1842, in ibid. 
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requested Jones’s support of an amendment which he had for- 
warded to Senator William Houston Jack.*? No amendment was 
_ passed, and the project disappeared. 

When Augustus Chapman Allen and John Kirby Allen ad- 
vertised the city of Houston, months even before it was sur- 
veyed, they suggested that railroads would be built from Hous- 
ton to the Brazos, and thus the entire trade of the upper Brazos 
would flow across its wharves.** Toward the latter part of 1838, 
Augustus Chapman Allen organized a company to build such 
a railroad. Congress acted favorably upon the charter of the 
Houston and Brazos Rail Road Company, which President Lamar 
signed on January 26, 1839. The capital stock was set at five 
hundred thousand dollars, to be divided into five thousand shares 
of one hundred dollars each; directors each must own fifty 
shares. The company was granted the right of eminent domain 
and passage through public lands to the extent of a hundred 
yards width. It might build turnpikes and railroads from Hous- 
ton to the Brazos and run on them “all kinds of boats, vehicles, 
wagons or carriages of any nature whatever.” Streams might 
be bridged without obstructing navigation. Banking privileges 
of every kind were specifically prohibited.‘* Subscription books 
were opened on April 15 in Houston, Galveston, and Harris- 
burg.*® A public meeting which was held in Houston on April 
26 and 27 appointed a committee to confer with similar com- 
mittees in other sections for the construction of railroads. The 
meeting also called a general railroad convention to meet in 
Fayetteville,*® in Fort Bend County, on June 1.*7 An interested 
group met in Richmond on May 31 and elected seven delegates 
to the Fayetteville convention.‘ Five journeyed thither on the 
next day and no doubt were surprised to find that there were no 
delegates from Houston, from Fayetteville, or from any other 
place to meet with them. They bravely called themselves to order 
and sent out a call to Bastrop, Colorado, Fayette, Austin, Galves- 
ton, Washington, and Brazoria counties to send delegates to a 


42Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence, 274. 

*8Telegraph and Texas Register, August 30, 1836, 3, eol. 3. 

44Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas, II, 130-34. 

45Morning Star (Houston), April 9, 1839, 3, col. 3. 

46Not the present Fayetteville in Fayette County. See Telegraph and 
Texas Register, February 10, 1837, 3, col. 3. 

47Morning Star, April 30, 1839, 3, col. 2. 

4*8SRichmond Telescope, June 22, 6, col. 1. 
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convention on the first Monday in July to meet with the Harris- 
burg and Fort Bend committees to determine upon the location 
of a railroad.*® 

Later in the month, the Richmond Telescope quoted “a gentle- 
man of experience” as believing the road from Houston to Rich- 
mond might be laid for $350,000, if oak rails stripped with iron 
were used. Here, for the first time, it was pointed out that the 
level terrain between Buffalo Bayou and the Brazos would keep 
down the cost of construction.*° In June, D. L. Wood, a member 
of the Fort Bend committee, reported upon the railroad: 


To answer our purposes, for the sake of avoiding expense, and to con- 
struct a road commensurate with our present means, it would seem ad- 
visable to have oak rails with the grooves inlaid with iron, laid on a stone 
foundation, and worked by horse power. According to this mode of con- 
struction, which is already adopted in many parts of the United States, 
the cost of a rail road from Houston to Richmond on the Brazos would 
not exceed $400,000. Reckoning nine miles an hour as the speed of move- 
ment, and allowing for the time necessarily lost, the cars would go from 
and return to Houston daily. There is no place on the route requiring to 
be raised ten feet, nor is there any hill which would require ten feet to be 
cut away to bring it on a level with the general surface. At the falls one 
mile and a quarter in the river above, and at the shoals, not more than 
seven miles farther up, a sufficiency of rock can be obtained to lay the 
foundation of a rail road sixty or seventy miles, and suffice for all 
the requisite repairs many years to come. The rock, thoug not limestone, 
is a hard granite and sand stone, which would pay well the labor required 
to procure it. The most durable oak in any quantity, can be had in the 
Brazos valley, and every other material, excepting iron, required in the 
construction of rail roads. Taking these things into consideration, in no 
country, it might be said, has a rail road been made with less labor and 
expense than could be the one from Houston to the Brazos; and we may 
be sure that none have promised so large an interest upon the capital in- 
vested in the stock.®1 


On July 1, a second general convention was held in Richmond, 
this one to discuss the location of the railroad. Again no dele- 
gates from Houston appeared.*? The convention lost its temper. 
Collin DeBland, J. W. E. Wallace, and Willard Wadham, from 
“Western Texas” (probably the valley of the Colorado), joined 
with D. L. Wood, William Little, A. G. Parker, John Hunter 
Herndon, Clement N. Bassett, Clement C. Dyer, and John V. 
Morton, and 


Resolved, That from a thorough investigation of the subject, it is the 
opinion of this Convention that the construction of a Rail Road from Hous- 
ton to the Brazos operates directly against the best local interests of Western 


*Telegraph and Texas Register, June 12, 2, col. 5. 
‘°Richmond Telescope, June 1, 4, col. 2. 

51Jbid., June 22, 2, cols. 2-3. 

52Ibid., July 3, 6, col. 1. 
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Texas to the aggrandizement of the former place alone; it is therefore our 
unanimous opinion, that the attention of those whose interests are identified 
with the West should be directed to rendering navigable the Brazos and 
Colorado rivers—the Brazos to Richmond—the Colorado to Columbus; which 
places are at the head of navigation on those two streams. 

Resolved, That to connect the interests of those portions of Western 
Texas, and to facilitate the means of transportation, it seems to this Con- 
vention that a Rail Road from some point high up on the Colorado to the 
head of navigation on the Brazos, promises to become of more general 
utility to the western part of the country. We would therefore suggest 
the obtainment of a charter at the meeting of next Congress to carry into 
effect that purpose. 


Resolved further, That from facts which have been exhibited, we are of 
opionion that the present Houston and Brazos Rail Road is intended to be 
made an individual means of monopoly and speculation, and we therefore 
caution our fellow citizens against the interested efforts of its projectors.5% 
The Morning Star retorted that it was not necessary for Rich- 
mond to be uneasy, for the road would not go near it, and 
solemnly warned “the people against any company whose design 
it is toclear out the said [Brazos] river, as ‘it is our opinion that 
it is intended to be made an individual means of monopoly and 
speculation,’ and that would be awful!’** This undoubtedly in- 
dicated that the route to the Brazos near the present town of 
Hempstead was already selected. In November construction had 
not yet begun. John W. Eldredge contended that the road might 
be built despite “the depreciation of our money, and its scarcity, 
the high price of labor,”’ and suggested that planters hire out 
their negroes to the road in return for payments of stock.** On 
December 20, 1839, the stockholders of the company met in 
Houston and elected as directors Michel Branamour Menard, 
Augustus Chapman Allen, James Love, Moseley Baker, William 
Pettus, and Henry R. Allen. In addition, the directors chose 
Peter J. Menard as treasurer, William Robinson Baker as sec- 
retary, and James Love as president.*° Nothing further was 
done for some time, and in February a correspondent who signed 
himself Jerome complained of the inactivity of the company 
and the apathy of the public.” 

On March 13, 1840, the Morning Star suggested that the com- 
pany build a turnpike to the Brazos, which “during the greater 
portion of the year . . . would answer nearly all the purposes 


53] bid., cols. 1-2. 

54Morning Star, July 17, 1839, 2, cols. 1-2. 
bid., November 16, 2, col. 1. 

587 bid., December 23, 3, col. 1. 

57] bid., February 26, 1840, 2, col. 1. 
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of a railroad” ;** in due time, the railroad could be laid along 
the turnpike. Following the example of other roads, the Hous- 
ton promoters could lay off a town on the Brazos and raise 
revenue enough from the sale of lots to pay for the entire road, 
which would cost no more than a few thousand dollars. The 
company took up the suggestion, surveyed a road along the ridge 
between Buffalo Bayou and Spring Creek, and established a 
free ferry on the Brazos just above the town of Warren. By 
July Charles L. Clark had contracted to build the first nine 
miles of the railroad.” 

The company made plans for a celebration to mark the be- 
ginning of construction. Isaac N. Moreland, J. W. Pitkin, James 
Bailey, J. W. Robinson, Dr. Alexander Ewing, J. Stephens, and 
Ferdinand Gerlach were members of a committee of arrange- 
ments.** The celebration was first set for July 20,°? but when it 
was learned that the Odd Fellows were to celebrate their fourth 
anniversary in Texas, the railroad celebration was changed to 
coincide. At nine o’clock on the morning of Saturday, July 25, 
in the Presbyterian Church, Cornelius W. Buckley delivered an 
address commemorative of the Odd Fellow anniversary. Under 
the direction of William Lawrence, marshal, and John W. Moore 
and Augustus M. Tomkins, assistant marshals, a procession of 
volunteer companies, members of the bar, medical faculty, army 
and naval officers, citizens, county officers, mayor and aldermen, 
Odd Fellows, Masons, the president and directors of the railroad 
company, the committee of arrangements, orator, and officiating 
clergyman formed and marched to the terminus of the railroad, 
probably on Preston Avenue between Travis and Milam streets. 
One hopes that there were some women, a few buck privates, 
and a crowd of slaves to view the magnificence of this spectacle. 
Isaac N. Moreland spoke; the Reverend William Youel Allen 
prayed; Maycr Charles Bigelow broke the ground with a spade; 
Holland Lodge No. 1, A.F. & A.M., laid “a neat slab with fitting 


58Ibid., March 18, 2, col. 1. 

597 bid., July 1, 2, col. 1. 

607bid., August 1, 3, col. 1. Colorado Gazette and Advertiser (Matagorda), 
August 1, 2, col. 3, noticing the Civilian and Galveston Gazette. 

61Morning Star, July 9, 2, col. 1. 

827 bid., also see issue of July 30, 2, col. 1. 

S37 bid., July 16, 2, col. 1; 2, col. 3. 

*47bid., July 25, 2, col. 2. One assumes the proceedings were executed as 
planned, unless indicated to the contrary. 
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inscriptions”; and the Milam Guards, in their white trousers, 
fired a salute.** The procession then wended its way to Corri’s 
Theatre, where James Reily, the orator of the occasion, de- 
livered an address full of blood and thunder, abounding in 
rhetorical questions rhetorically answered and ending in a 
flourish of chauvinism and melodrama.*® Sam Houston made 
an extemporaneous speech; Moseley Baker, who had succeeded 
Love as president, thanked the assembly for its attendance; and 
the Reverend Mr. Allen dismissed with a benediction.” “It was 
an auspicious and glorious commencement of the great system 
of Internal Improvements; it was a proud day, and will long 
be remembered,” commented the Morning Star.* 

On July 28, an advertisement, authorized on July 20, appeared 
in the Morning Star, extolling the wonders and advantages of 
the City of Brazos, on the east bank of the Brazos River, fifty- 
three miles northwest from Houston and close to the present 
town of Hempstead. The terminus of the Houston and Brazos 
Rail Road, situated in a favorable cotton production area, Brazos 
could not but become the market for the fertile Central 
Texas section, the starting point for Santa Fe and Chihuahua 


®5Morning Star, July 28, 2, col. 1. On July 20, the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Houston accepted invitations to the celebration. Minutes of the Houston 
City Council (MSS. in City Secretary’s Office, Houston), A, 24. Morning 
Star, July 28, 2, col. 2. Holland Lodge rehearsed the ceremony on July 19. 
On July 25 the lodge opened on the Entered Apprentice degree and closed 
with the usual ceremony. J. C. Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge, 
No. 1, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons From Its Inception “the Winter 
of 1834-1835” to the Winter of 1919-1920 (Houston, 1920), 32, quoting 
Minutes of Holland Lodge, A, 151. 

The Reverend Mr. Allen, some thirty-eight years later, gave two con- 
fused descriptions of the celebration. “I was at the first railroad meeting 
ever held in Texas, and opened the meeting with prayer. Moseley Baker 
made the speech and dug a hole, and the Masons planted a post, as a be- 
ginning of a railroad; that was in 1840.” Texas Presbyterian, August 23, 
1878, quoted in William S. Red (ed.), “Allen’s Reminiscences of Texas, 
1838-1842” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII (January, 1914), 
295. “In 1840, we had a lively railroad meeting in the old Senate Chamber, 
at which General Baker made a vigorous speech and which the masons at- 
tended. After the speech, a large procession was formed, the Masons head- 
ing it. A little way Southwest of the Capitol, General Baker dug a hole 
with a spade. I acted as Chaplain on the occasion. A board was planted 
with due Masonic ceremonies, and the crowd dispersed. The railroad was 
to go to Richmond.” Texas Presbyterian, July 25, 1879, quoted in Red (ed.), 
“Allen’s Remininiscences” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII 
(January, 1915), 293. 

66 Address of Major James Reily on the Occasion of Laying the Corner 
Stone of the Houston and Brazos Rail Road. Published by the Committee 
of Arrangement (Houston, 1840). 


®iMorning Star, July 28, 2, col. 1. 
88] bid. 
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traders, and the point of divergence of immigrants. James S. 
McGahey accepted a contract to get out timber for the ten miles 
of the railroad closest to Brazos.7° Thus, with Clark working 
out of Houston and McGahey out of Brazos, the company was 
engaged to begin construction at both ends of its survey. 


Despite the great celebration, the railroad to the Brazos was 
not built. In October, 1840, Thomas B. White, agent for an 
undesignated enterprise (possibly the Houston and Brazos com- 
pany), announced the opening of a turnpike from Houston to 
Austin, via Brazos and its free ferry.71 The road must have 
been makeshift, for less than a year later, the Morning Star 
voiced an urgent need for a road between Houston and Austin, 
particularly across the Brazos bottoms.’? The laying of the 
cornerstone on the day before the end of the eighteen months in 
which the railroad had to begin construction™* was undoubtedly 
the grasping of the last straw to preserve the charter from for- 
feiture. There can be no doubt that the company lost its charter 
privileges early in the forties. 


The fourth railroad chartered by the Republic of Texas, the 
Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Company, was the by- 
product of a real estate promotion scheme. On June 5, 1838, 
Robert Wilson and William Plunkett Harris, brother of John 
Richardson Harris, made with the heirs of John Richardson 
Harris a deed of contract, compromise, and concession, settling 
Wilson’s and William Plunkett Harris’s claims against the John 
Richardson Harris estate.** Walter C. White, Wilson, Stephen 
Richardson, and Thomas Davis then laid off on the John Brown 
league, directly across Buffalo Bayou from Harrisburg, the 
town of Hamilton.** White died and Davis apparently sold out; 


697 bid., 3, col. 1. 

bid. 

71]bid., October 17, 2, col. 1; 3, col. 1. 

bid., July 8, 1841, 2, col. 2. 

73Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas, II, 134. 

74Deed Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton), A, 495-99. Harris’s estate was in litigation from 1829 to 1838, suc- 
cessively in the Municipality and the County of Austin. There was some 
belief that Wilson’s and William Plunkett Harris’s claims were fraudulent. 
See A Sketch of the life and Character of Wm. P. Harris, written in the 
hand of Lewis Birdsall, father of Mrs. John Richardson Harris, in Adéle 
Lubbock Looscan Papers (MSS. in San Jacinto Museum of History, San 
Jacinto Monument, Texas). 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, May 5, 1838, 4, col. 4. For a plat of 
Hamilton made by Darius Gregg, see Deed Records of Harris County, F, 
9. This map is not recorded in the transcribed volume. 
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William Plunkett Harris and Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., purchased 
parts of the property and, with Wilson and Richardson, became 
proprietors.*® On June 23, 1839, the proprietors of Harrisburg 
and Hamilton, “with a View of Preventing the injurious effects 
of unfriendly rivalry between the Two Towns of Harrisburg 
and Hamilton and believing that their interest . . . [would be] 
promoted by Consolidating the two Towns and uniting their 
several resources and efforts to establish and build them up as 
one Town having one Interest and being under the same Con- 
trol and direction,” formed a trust, the Harrisburg Town Com- 
pany, under which the properties were combined into one town 
that took the name of Harrisburg.”* The stock of the company 
was to consist of four hundred shares, but the contract divided 
a total of 403.88 shares. DeWitt Clinton Harris was assigned 
12.76 shares; Lewis Birdsall Harris, 12.76; John Birdsall Har- 
ris, 12.76; Mrs. Mary Jane Briscoe (these four were 
children of John Richardson Harris), 12.76; Dr. Moore, 15.85; 
Mrs. Jane Harris, widow of John Richardson Harris, 55.04; 
Richardson, 71.33; Wilson, 102.46; and William Plunkett Har- 
ris, 108.16.7* Annually the stockholders should elect as directors 
five stockholders who had at least ten shares each. The board 
should then select one of their number as president and nominate 
an agent, the latter subject to the approval of the trustees, John 
Birdsall, David G. Burnet, and John W. Moore. The agent was 
instructed to use part of the receipts of the company for the 
construction of bridges and other improvements on the road to 
the interior.” 

As provided in the trust deed, the stockholders met for the 
first time two days later, on June 25, and elected Richardson, 
DeWitt Clinton Harris, William Plunkett Harris, Lewis Bird- 
sall Harris, and Dr. Moore to the board of directors, which im- 
mediately elected Richardson as president and nominated as 
agent Andrew Briscoe,*® who had resigned the chief justiceship 

76White died in Brazoria November 11, 1837. Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, November 18, 1837, 3, col. 1. For an account of the real estate trans- 
fers involved, see Deed Records of Harris County, F, 1-2. 

77Deed Records of Harris County, F, 1-7. This trust, an early form of 


the Massachusetts trust, is unique. The trustees were practically without 
any function other than the assumption of liability. 

78] bid., 4. 

797 bid., 5. 

8°Original minutes in hand of Lewis B. Harris, secretary pro tempore, 
in Looscan Papers. Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company and Their 
Board of Directors By the Company’s Agent, 1839 (MS. in Looscan Papers), 
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of Harrisburg County;*! the trustees approved Briscoe’s ap- 
pointment the next day.*? When issued, the stock did not exactly 
correspond to the distribution outlined in the trust deed. Of a 
total of 398.28 shares, DeWitt Clinton Harris had 12.76; Lewis 
Birdsall Harris, 12.76; John Birdsall Harris, 12.76; Mrs. Bris- 
coe, 12.76; Dr. Moore, 15.85; Mrs. Harris, 51.04; Richardson, 
71.383; Wilson, 101.41; and William Plunkett Harris, 107.61.** 


In July, 1839, Lewis Birdsall Harris met, in Galveston, Henry 
H. Bannister, of New Orleans, who was in Texas looking for a 
town property in which he and his associates might invest. 
Lewis pointed out to him the advantages of Harrisburg, and 
Bannister was impressed. He offered, if the Harrisburg Town 
Company would obtain a league on the Brazos and another half- 
way between that league and Harrisburg, that he and his asso- 
ciates would build a railroad between Harrisburg and the 
Brazos. Bannister was of the opinion that the increase in the 
value of Harrisburg and Brazos lands would more than pay for 
the road.** These negotiations apparently came to nothing, but 
they aroused in the Harrisburg Company an interest in rail- 
roads. In December, Mrs. Harris’s father, Lewis Birdsall, 
wrote that “Brisco ... And Others intend Making a great place 
of Harrisburg By getting a Rail Road from there to the 
Brazos.’*> At the directors’ meeting of January 5, 1840, DeWitt 
Clinton Harris made a motion that was unanimously adopted: 


[Resolved,] 

That the following [3852] Lots in the town of Harrisburg, be and the 
same are hereby set apart as a railroad fund, the proceeds of which when 
sold, shall be applied to making a railroad from the town of Harrisburg 
to the river Brazos at such point as shall be selected by the board of 


Directors ... .86 


The board then resolved to select a point on the river for a 
terminus and points along the route for “depots, as in their 
opinion shall offer to pay the largest proportion of the expense 
of the road .... all expenses attended on such rail road shall 
be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of said lots, so far as 


81Briscoe submitted his resignation, May 2, 1839. Letter Books of the 
Department of State (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library), II, 225. 

82Deed Records of Harris County, F, 7-8. 

88Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 7-12. 

’4Lew. B. Harris to Briscoe, August 9, 1839, in Looscan Papers. 
daa” Birdsall to Eliza Van Tuyl, December 28, .1839, in Looscan 

pers. 

8éJournal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 84. 
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necessary.”*? From this one gathers that the company expected 
not only to build the railroad out of the proceeds of lot sales 
but to have lots to spare! 

The board also authorized a survey and resolved to begin con- 
struction as soon as practicable.** Permission was to be sought 
for the use of timber along the road as well as for the use of 
right of way.*® Until a charter should be procured, ownership 
of the railroad was in proportion to ownership in the Harrisburg 
property.*® The board also resolved that a public sale of the 
three hundred and fifty-two lots should be held in Harrisburg 
on February 10, at which one tenth of the purchase price should 
be paid in cash and a similar payment every three months, 
until the sum was entirely paid.*: President Richardson and 
agent Briscoe were authorized to receive proposals for the 
terminus on the Brazos and for the stations along the route.*? 

Briscoe duly advertised the sale. To the advertisement he 
appended the note: 

The proprietors do not suppose that the present appropriation will build 
the road, but they do calculate with confidence on success, with the as- 
sistance of the sales of land at the Brazos and at the depots on the route.®* 
One here learns that towns as well as depots were to be estab- 
lished along the route of the railroad and at the terminus on 
the Brazos. 

The board took up the railroad again at its meeting of Janu- 
ary 25. Richardson and Briscoe, who had been instructed to 
proceed to the Brazos to receive conditional offers for a termi- 
nus, laid before the board two offers, the first of Arche, James, 
and Alexander E. Hodge and the second of John V. Morton.* 
It is almost beyond doubt that the Hodges offered land in Hodges 
Bend, on the Brazos, a mile above Richmond, and that Morton 
offered lands opposite Richmond. The board made no choice 
between the two offers. 

At this meeting, also, the board drew up a constitution for 
the railroad. Until a charter should be obtained, the railroad 


87] bid., 87. The quotation has been inverted. 

88] bid. 

bid., 88. 

bid. 

88-89. 

89. 

*3Morning Star, January 22, 1840, 3, col. 2. 
Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 89. 
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should be held by Briscoe, as proprietor in trust for the owners. 
Soon after February 10, 1840, he should lay out the route to the 
point on the Brazos to be selected by the supervisory committee, 
composed of the directors of the town company, “paying due 
attention in selecting said route to distance and the graduation 
of the land”; construction was then to begin immediately. Stock 
in the road might be purchased with gold, silver, or promissory 
notes of the government. Until the sale of stock should bring 
into the treasury of the company the sum of $40,000, the di- 
rectors of the town company should continue to act as a super- 
visory committee to control the proprietor in trust. As soon as 
$40,000 was paid in, the proprietor should give notice for a 
meeting of the stockholders of the railroad, at which they should 
elect five of their number to be the supervisory committee. When 
practicable the proprietor and the committee should obtain a 
charter for the railroad company.” 

The land sales went badly. Though continued to February 
11 and 12, the sale seems to have brought in practically nothing.** 
On February 12, the board moved to continue the sale on Febru- 
ary 17, in Houston rather than in Harrisburg.’ This was carry- 
ing the fight into the enemy’s territory, but this sale, too, 
failed to produce a substantial capital. On March 18, the board 
ordered another public sale in Harrisburg for April 11 and 12 
and authorized sale at private contract.°*> By May 13, the com- 
pany had come to the realization that the sale of land could not 
produce revenue for the construction of even a thirty-mile rail- 
road. The board was not daunted but resolved that the capital 
stock should be $250,000 divided into 2500 shares of one hun- 
dred dollars.*® 

On February 27, the board ordered 


That the proprietor aforesaid, engage the getting out and delivery within 
30 feet of the line of the Road, at appropriate distances apart, 3000 pieces 
of post-oak or cedar timber, 7 feet long, and from 8 to 12 inches in diameter, 
hewed straight on one side for rail-Road ties; also for 2000 feet running 
measure, of cypress, cedar, post-Oak or white oak timber, pieces to be 4 
by 7 inches and 10, 15, 20, 30, 35, or 40 feet in lenghth, deliverable at 
such times and places as he may agree on, and to be paid for at such times 
and prices as he may Contract for. 


bid., 92-94. 

Morning Star, February 12, 1840, 8, col. 2. 
®7Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 95. 
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The next day, Briscoe made a contract with Maurice Lee Bird- 
sall, brother of Mrs. Harris, for the provision of three thousand 
ties at fifty cents each to be delivered five sticks to every twenty- 
five feet of the road, five hundred sticks in March and the re- 
mainder within four months at Birdsall’s discretion.‘ At 
the meeting of March 18, the board received the contract and 

ordered Briscoe to arrange for two thousand lineal feet of 

ground sill, altered to three by ten inches.?*? These sills ap- 

parently were intended to uphold the ties placed eight feet four 

inches apart. William Plunkett Harris and the firm of Richard- 

son and Moore each contracted to deliver one thousand lineal f 
feet, at seventy dollars.*** At least three hundred ties were 
delivered, for on April 10, Briscoe paid one hundred and fifty 
dollars to Birdsall. 

On February 27, the board authorized Briscoe to hire an en- 
gineer to begin at Harrisburg on March 5 and to survey a route 
to the Brazos River selected by William Plunkett Harris and { 
Richardson.** Harris and Richardson reported on March 18: 


The undersigned, a committee of your body, who were directed to lay off 
the route of the Railroad to the eastern border of the Brazos timber, report: 

That they commenced said work on Monday, the 9th inst., and ran a 
random line to said timber, at the point at which the Houston and Rich- 
mond road intersects the same: the true line runs from said point to the 
most southwardly visible point of timber on Bray’s bayou; thence to the 
point of timber known as Thomas’s Point; thence to the west end of 
Brazos Avenue, in the town of Harrisburg; making the distance 22 miles, 

513 varas. 

Said line is, nearly the whole distance, on hard, firm clay; and crosses 
one branch of Bray’s bayou, about 25 feet in width, and 5 feet deep, which 
is the only irregularity in the surface. The whole route is near Bray’s 
bayou, into which it will be easily drained: and though a level was not 
used, we are satisfied that no grading is neeessary, and have the assurance 
of the engineer, that the superstructure will be as easily laid as on a 
graded road. 

Your committee have secured land at the western bank of the Brazos 
river, one mile above the town of Richmond, for the construction of the 
road. By calculations from actual surveys, your committee have ascer- ‘ 
tained the distance from the end of their survey to the Brazos River, to ; 
be a little over eight miles, which will require grading, but will be prob- 
ably as easily graded as any other route across the Brazos timber, and 
will make the whole length of the road 30% miles.1°¢ 


101Contract in Looscan Papers. 

102Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 96-97. 

108Briscoe to Supervisory Committee of the Stock-holders in the Harris- e 
burg & Brazos Rail-Road, March 18, 1840, in Looscan Papers. 

104Ely & Agry to Briscoe, April 10, 1840, in ibid. 

105Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 96. 

106 Morning Star, March 20, 1840, 3, col. 1. 
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This survey, made by Friedrich Jacob Rothhaas, later to be 
surveyor of Houston,” indicates that the offer of the Hodges 
was accepted. The board received Rothhaas’s survey the same 
day it was submitted*** and also Rothhaas’s plat of the town 
at the western terminus.’ Briscoe was instructed to begin the 
railroad without delay, starting at Harrisburg in the middle of 
Brazos Avenue between blocks thirteen and twenty-eight and 
running westwardly through that street.° The Morning Star 
complimented the company, but with reservations: 


The recent exertions and activity of the citizens of Harrisburg are cer- 
tainly commendable, but we opine they will find it necessary to task their 
exertions to an extent they have not yet dreamed of, before that place will 
ee in advantages for trade, if we are only true to our own in- 
terests.111 


The editor went on to hope that the activity of the Harrisburg 
company would “awaken the citizens of Houston [to] immediate 
action upon the subject of the Houston and Brazos Railroad, 
with which their interests are identified.” 

Rothhaas continued, until May 16, in the employ of the com- 
pany, making an instrumental survey of the route, for which he 
received $1143.75 payment.'** On March 18, Briscoe advertised 
for sixty negro men to work for a period between six months 
and two years;"* on May 5 Rothhaas submitted a drawing of 
the ditch to be dug on the right-of-way.?* The company dug the 
ditch and threw up an embankment for some distance.’** The 
Morning Star, on May 16, reported that work on the road was 
being pushed. 


It is gratifying to notice the progress made by the enterprizing proprie- 
tors of this work. A large number of laborers are engaged, at present, in 
throwing up the track, and preparing it for rails at an early season, and 
a greater number will soon be employed. The enterprise and resolution 
manifested by the projectors, so far from eliciting any feelings of jealousy 
among the citizens of this place, call for the most unequivocal praise and 


107Minutes of the Houston City Council, A, 60, 135, 196. 

108Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 96. 

1097 bid., 97. 

110Jbid., also ibid., 89. Brazos Avenue is now Erath Street, and blocks 13 
and 28 lie between the present Medina and Broadway Streets. 

111Morning Star, March 18, 1840, 2, col. 2. 

1127 bid., March 20, 2, col. 1. 

113Receipt, May 17, in Looscan Papers. 

114Morning Star, March 20, 1840, 3, col. 1. 

115Drawing in Looscan Papers. 


116Adéle B. Looscan, “Harris County, 1822-1845” in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XIX (July, 1915), 47. 
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emulation. The Houston and Brazos Rail Road will have very few, if any 
interests at variance with those of the Harrisburg Road, as they are pro- 
jected to terminate at points on the Brazos widely apart from each other. 
We wish them both the most complete success, and we have not the least 
doubt, that in time both will attain it.117 


The editor’s expectations were correct. Roads were eventually ‘ 
built along both routes but not until fifteen years later and 
under different names. The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado 
Railway Company built from Harrisburg to Richmond and 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad Company from Hous- 
ton to Hempstead. 

On May 13 the board authorized John F. Cowan “to sell stock 
in the Harrisburg and Brazos Rail Road, during the Current 
year, and to purchase in exchange therefor, Locomotives, Cars, 
Iron and spikes for the Rail Road, and provisions for laborers 
on the same, to be delivered at such places as shall be agreed on,” 
for which service he should receive a commission of ten per cent 
of his sales.14* It would appear that Cowan intended to go to 
the United States to sell stock and to purchase iron. Cowan 
was in the United States some ten months later, but he may 
have been engaged in other business.*° 

The Harrisburg Town Company seemed oblivious to its in- 
sufficient legal status. It had no means of forcing reluctant, 
indifferent, or recalcitrant owners to sell land needed for right- 
of-way. It was not until October 25 that the company took 
steps to correct this deficiency. On that date DeWitt Clinton 
Harris presented a form of charter for the Harrisburg Rail 
Road and Trading Company, which the board approved.’”? The 
board then instructed the secretary to prepare a petition and to 
submit it together with the charter to the Congress soon to 
assemble.’**. Briscoe drew the petition and forwarded it to 
Austin. 


The petition of the undersigned Citizens of the Counties of Harris, Gal- i 

veston, and Fort Bend, respectfully showeth unto your Honorable Body. { 
That a Rail-Road Communication between Buffalo Bayou and the river 

Brazos is an object of great moment to the agricultural and commercial 

interests of said counties, and that by the construction of a rail-road from 

Harrisburg on Buffalo Bayou to some point on the Brazos, your petitioners 

will be particularly benefited by improving the value of property of which 

they are the holders, as well as by increasing the facilities of commerce 


117Morning Star, May 16, 2, col. 1. f 
118Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 98. 

119 gbert Benson Birdsall to Briscoe, March 29, 1841, in Looscan Papers. 

120Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 100. 
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in which they in common with the whole Community are interested. Your 
petitioners however have not within themselves the means of completing 
such a work, nor can the Community immediately interested raise sufficient 
spare means for the purpose, without such privileges as shall induce con- 
fidence that stock shall pay handsome dividends. Your petitioners however 
have much real estate which would be largely improved in value by the 
success of their enterprize, which they would be willing to invest at present 
value in stock, they believe that with a view to dividends on the stock from 
the sales of such property at improved prices, persons having provisions, 
merchandize, money, and slaves would be anxious to invest such in stock to 
a sufficient extent to complete the work without the sale of property till 
their public improvement should directly affect its value. 

Your petitioners do further represent that their success will result 
greatly to the advantage of the commercial, planting, and landed interests of 
the whole Country, and that in return for the public benefits of their suc- 
cess, government should give them such a charter as will make their stock 
good when viewed with reference to the dividends to be received from it, 
and that such facilities as congress may concede to expedite the work will 
be amply repaid by their success. 

Your petitioners do further represent, that in order to use their prop- 
erty in their projected enterprize, it is necessary that a company should 
have the privilege during the progress of their work, to purchase with 
stock real estate and slaves and that in order to use merchandize in pay- 
ment for labor and provisions, they must be allowed commercial privileges, 
which, continued after the rail-road is completed, besides being a great ad- 
vantage to the farming interests, will produce a fair dividend on the 
stock, even should the rail-road itself prove unprofitable, which is not to be 
supposed impossible. 

With these views your petitioners have drawn a form of charter which 
is herewith submitted, and which they humbly pray may be enacted into 
a law, with such amendments or modifications as Congress in its wisdom 
and goodness may devise for the benefit of the Company or the Coun- 
try ... .122 
The petition was signed by Briscoe, Richardson, DeWitt Clinton 
Harris, and William Plunkett Harris, all residents of Harris 
County, and by James Love and Nathaniel F. Williams, of 
Galveston, but by no citizens of Fort Bend. The request for 
commercial and trading privileges was backed up with valid 
logic, but one can not but wonder whether the company was 
attempting to get some sort of authorization that might be con- 
strued sufficient to establish a bank. 

Congress acted favorably upon the petition and granted a 
charter to the Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Company, 
which charter President Burnet signed on January 9, 1841. The 
charter provided that no provision should be so construed “as 
to authorize the importation of any goods, wares or merchandize 
free of duty, other than engines, machinery, and other materials 
necessary for the completion of the rail road.” Capital stock 
should not exceed $600,000; when a thousand shares had been 
taken, the company should organize and begin operations. For 


122Petition of Briscoe et al., undated, in Memorials and Petitions. 
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commissioners to organize the company, Congress appointed g 
James B. Miller and Arche Hodge, of Fort Bend County, James p 
Love and Nathaniel F. Williams, of Galveston County, and Rich- 
ardson, DeWitt Clinton Harris, Briscoe, and Robert Wilson, of 
Harris County, who should choose a president from their own 
number, employ a secretary and a treasurer, dispose of at least 
one thousand shares of stock, call a meeting of the stockholders 
at which nine directors should be chosen, and surrender the com- 
pany to these directors. Every director must own, in his own 
right, at least twenty shares of stock. Voting at stockholders’ 
meetings was to be limited; one vote for each of the first ten 
shares, two votes for each three of the next thirty, and one vote 
for each four shares over one hundred. Stock was personal prop- 
erty, the assignment of which need not be recorded in the county 
clerk’s office. Directors “guilty of dishonest, or unfair dealing, in 
letting out the stock of the company, to the prejudice of any other 
stock-holder” should be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on con- 
viction, punished by fine and imprisonment at the discretion of 
the district court. Officers and agents of the company guilty 
of any dishonest use of their office, their employment, company 
property or money should be similarly punished. The right of 
eminent domain to the extent of a fifty-foot right-of-way was 
granted, and the county court was authorized to assess the 
damages incidental to condemnation. Upon forfeiture of the 
charter, unimproved land should revert to the original owners. 
The charter would be automatically forfeited if organization 
were not completed within eighteen months, or if thirty miles 
were not in actual use within five years from the approval of 
the charter. Congress specifically refused banking privileges 
and the issuance, for general circulation, of change bills and 
promissory notes.}** 


On June 27, 1840, the stockholders of the Harrisburg Town 
Company elected as directors DeWitt Clinton Harris, William 
Plunkett Harris, Lewis Birdsall Harris, Robert Wilson, and 
Stephen Richardson,'** who, on October 25, reélected Richard- 


123Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas, II, 488-91. Copy certified by the Secre- 
tary of State, February 6, 1841, in Looscan Papers. Of the charter, Bris- 
coe’s father wrote, “[James Montgomery Briscoe] says that you have got 
a charter for your rail-road company, I should like to see the charter, 
please send it to me. be careful and not let it injure you.” Parmenas 
Briscoe to Briscoe, March 13, 1841, in Looscan Papers. 
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son president.:** On November 3, Lewis Birdsall Harris pro- 
posed two resolutions directed toward the enhancement of 
Harrisburg. The first resolved 


That a Committee of the board of directors be appointed to make propo- 
sitions to Congress now in session, for the location of the seat of govern- 
ment at Harrisburg, such committee to consist of three persons, and have 
the power of this board of Directors, (whether jointly or any two or one 
of them who may be in Austin at the proper time,) to Contract with the 
government.126 


The second made the Republic a tempting offer: 


Resolved; That said Committee be authorized to offer on the part of the 
proprietors, to remove the public archives, and to furnish immediately 
Suitable buildings for the temporary use of the president and the several 
departments and offices of government, and Convenient buildings for the 
use of the next Congress; and as soon as could be expected and within a 
reasonable time, to provide a suitable brick Capitol, President’s house, and 
offices, all to be done clear of expense to the government, and after an 
occupancy of ten years, the said brick buildings and the land they occupy, 
to belong to the government: and to this the committee may add if neces- 
sary the use of one-fourth of the Lots in town not heretofore appro- 
priated.127 


The board chose DeWitt Clinton Harris, Wilson, and Richard- 
son the committee to approach Congress. Whatever their ac- 
tivity, they were unsuccessful, and the capitol remained at 
Austin. 

On March 138, 1841, Arche Hodge, Richardson, Briscoe, Wil- 
son, and DeWitt Clinton Harris met in accordance with the 
provisions of the charter of the Harrisburg Rail Road and 
Trading Company. They elected as pro tempore officers: Bris- 
coe, president; Lewis Birdsall Harris, secretary; and John 
Pettus Borden, treasurer. They also adopted measures for the 
letting out of capital stock. Books should be opened on April 
1 by Richardson and DeWitt Clinton Harris at Harrisburg, by 
John §. Sydnor and Alden A. M. Jackson at Galveston, and by 
Borden and James B. Miller at Fort Bend. Stock should be 
taken in one of four ways: first, by delivering to the company 
merchandise or slaves at their appraised value; second, by de- 
livering in fee simple unencumbered land in Texas; third, by 
delivering unencumbered land in Texas, with the reserved 
privilege of redemption within twenty years; and fourth, by 
making bond for the purchase price of the stock, payable in 
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five annual instalments. Upon the disposal of a thousand shares 
of stock, the president should call a stockholders’ meeting for 
the election of a board of directors, but no more than three 
thousand shares might be sold.’** The company was acutely 
conscious of the scarcity of a capital surplus and, by its methods 
for taking stock, carefully made arrangements by which land, 
goods, and credit could be offered in lieu of cash.*2? On March 
22, Briscoe issued a statement in which he took cognizance of 
the poor negotiability of Texas securities. He offered that the 
company would secure its bonds by pledging the real estate ex- 
changed for stock. The company would establish commercial 
houses at the principal points along the proposed railroad, and 
upon its completion would reap large profits from the sale of 
its land along the right-of-way. Briscoe further announced that 
the company had reserved three thousand shares with which to 
purchase iron for the road.'*° 

No call for an election of directors appeared; this was un- 
doubtedly indicative of the failure to dispose of a thousand 
shares of stock. The promoters, however, were far from de- 
feated; on October 6, 1841, the company purchased a quarter 
league of land near the present Pierce Junction.*** It was prob- 
ably at this point that the directors planned to establish their 
first mercantile house. 

During the summer, Briscoe busied himself in a number of 
ways. On June 26, the county court licensed him to operate a 
ferry across Brays Bayou at Harrisburg.’*? In July he an- 
nounced himself as a candidate to represent Harris County in 
Congress,'** pleading that a reputed loan from French capital- 
ists be used to establish a national bank.*** On August 10, how- 
ever, he withdrew his name, stating, “The motives which in- 


128Morning Star, March 20, 1841, 3, col. 1. Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, March 24, 8, col. 3. 
129For evidences of the scarcity of money, see Telegraph and Texas 
Register, January 5, 1842, 2, col. 2; January 26, 2, col. 2. Colorado Gazette 
and Advertiser, April 17, 1841, 2, col. 1. Morning Star, July 24, 2, col. 1. 
130Morning Star, March 20, 1841, 3, col. 1. Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, March 24, 8, col. 3. 5 
131DeWitt Clinton Harris to Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Com- 
pany. Deed Records of Harris County, G, 413-14. 
132Minutes of the Harris County Commissioners Court (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 74. 
‘ oo Star, July 10, 18, 15, 17, 20, 22, 1841, 3, col. 3; July 24, 27, 
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duced me to become a candidate are not sufficient to induce 
me to buy an election, and unless I buy I should be beaten.’’** 
Briscoe’s candidacy may have been directed either toward sever- 
ing connections with the railroad and land companies or toward 
furthering their interests. 

On July 23, 1848, William Plunkett Harris made a contract 
with Snider de Pellegrini, Knight of the Great Cross of the 
Order of Jerusalem and director of the French Colonization 
Society of Paris. Under the terms of this contract, the Harris- 
burg company should deliver to Pellegrini a number of lots in 
Harrisburg, free use of timber on other lands, all the bricks 
in the Harrisburg kiln, the exclusive right to the banking privi- 
leges of the Harrisburg Town and Harrisburg Rail Road and 
Trading Companies, one-third of the advantages of the railroad 
charter, and ten per cent commission on the sale of two leagues 
of land adjacent to Harrisburg which should be sold to French 
immigrants within five years for an average price of five dol- 
lars an acre. Pellegrini should establish at Harrisburg for at 
least five years his central commercial house and principal of- 
fice for issuing, circulating, and redeeming paper money. The 
paper should be secured by a specie deposit of one-third of its 
total. Within four months of the date of the contract, Pelle- 
grini should employ capital of at least fifty thousand dollars. 
In addition to his mercantile and banking duties, he should 
direct the French immigrants whom the colonization society 
should send to Harrisburg.’** This contract blissfully disre- 
garded the fact that Congress had specifically denied banking 
privileges to the Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Company.*’ 
Apparently no French immigrants were very soon forthcoming, 
for on December 31, 1842, Pellegrini advertised for workmen 
to cut wood, to ditch, and to farm. The French company would 
provide board, lodging, and ten dollars a month, to be collected 
either in merchandise or land.*** On November 25, Pellegrini 


135] bid., August 12, 2, col. 2. 

136Looscan, “Harris County, 1822-1845” in Southwestern Historical Quar- 
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purchased from William Plunkett Harris a large amount of 
property including an undivided half of the Harris and Wilson 
league.**® In addition to his other activities, Pellegrini gave a 
sumptuous New Year’s ball at Harrisburg, described as “one of 
the most splendid and interesting entertainments of the kind 
ever given in this section.”'*° But Pellegrini’s arrangements 
with the Harrisburg company and with William Plunkett Harris 
did not work out satisfactorily ; on May 29, 1843, Pellegrini ad- 
vertised that the notes which he had given William Plunkett 
Harris and Samuel M. Harris for $38,964 and $800, respective- 
ly, had “been obtained by fraudulent practice” and that he 
would not pay them unless coerced by law.**? On May 18, 1844, 
Samuel M. Harris secured judgment in the district court for 
$858.60 and costs of suit against Pellegrini. The sheriff levied 
on all of Pellegrini’s proprety, which included 15,003 acres in 
Harris County.'*? Somewhat later, on November 7, 1844, the 
court adjudged that Pellegrini should deliver to William Plunk- 
ett Harris’s administratrix the deeds from Harris, and the ad- 
ministratrix in turn should deliver to Pellegrini the five notes 
totaling $38,964.1** Pellegrini also must have severed relations 
with the Harrisburg Company, for he first moved to Houston** 
and then disappeared from the record. 

Though the charter of the City of Harrisburg was approved 
June 5, 1837, it was not until October 26, 1842, that the first 
municipal election was held. At that time Richardson was 
elected mayor and DeWitt Clinton Harris, Lewis Birdsall Harris, 
John Birdsall Harris, William Plunkett Harris, Samuel M. Har- 
ris, Briscoe, J. L. DeTeste, and M. S. Sprague, aldermen; Tim- 
othy R. Hawkins was elected collector, Dr. Francis Moore Jr., 
treasurer, and Thomas G. Western, secretary.’*° 


139Deed Records of Harris County, H, 288-89. 

140Morning Star, January 3, 1843, 2, col. 2. 

1417 elegraph and Texas Register, June 28, 4, col. 5. 

142Deed Records of Harris County, J, 5-6, 110-11, 290-92. 

143Minutes of the 11th District Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s Office, 
Houston), D, 475-76. Deed Records of Harris County, J, 109-10. William 
Plunkett Harris died December 8, 1843. — in Harris-Beazley 
Cemetery, Red Bluff, Texas. 

144Morning Star, December 23, 1843, 3, col. 2. 

145Record of Board [of] Commissioners and Election Returns, 185. The 
charter of the City of Harrisburg specified that the chief justice of the 
county should supervise the first municipal election. Gammel (ed.), Laws of 
Texas, I, 1298. Since this is the only record in the county archives of a 
Harrisburg — election, it may safely be assumed to be the first. 
The only entry for a municipal election in Houston is of its first set of 
officials. Also, undated ballot in Looscan Papers. 
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The Harrisburg Town Company failed to elect directors in 
1841 and 1842, but on June 1, 1843, the stockholders elected 
DeWitt Clinton Harris, Lewis Birdsall Harris, Richardson, 
Maurice Lee Birdsall, and Charles A. Morris, and they reap- 
pointed Richardson president.*** In April, 1845, the directors 
were Birdsall, Richardson, and Lewis Birdsall Harris'*’ and in 
March, 1847, Richardson, Lewis Birdsall Harris, and DeWitt 
Clinton Harris.*** Toward the end of 1849, there was a board 
meeting at which were present Richardson, DeWitt Clinton 
Harris, and William B. Beazley, who had married the widow 
of William Plunkett Harris.**° They unanimously elected Rich- 
ardson president. 

On August 30, 1845, Briscoe was elected justice of the peace.” 
For some reason, possibly the failure of the Harrisburg Town 
and Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Companies, he feared 
that the Harrises would take unfair advantage of his wife,’** 
and in his will he specified that no one by the name of Harris 
should have anything whatsoever to do with the administration 
of his estate.1*? In June, 1849, he took his family to New Orleans, 
where he established an exchange bank, which he conducted 
until October 4, 1849, when he died of bronchitis.*** 

President Richardson appointed DeWitt Clinton Harris 
agent,?** and, on November 30, 1849, Burnet, last surviving 
trustee of the Harrisburg Town Company, approved the ap- 
pointment, with precisely the same duties and functions as those 
given to Briscoe. At this point, the Harrisburg Town and 


146Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company, 107. 

1447Harrisburg Board of Directors, Instructions, April 11, 1845, in 
Looscan Papers. 

1487 bid., March 4, 1847, in ibid. 

149Undated minutes in ibid. Beazley married Caroline E. (Morgan) Har- 
ris on August 16, 1848. Marriage Records of Harris County (MSS. in 
County Clerk’s Office, Houston), B, 107. For the marriage contract, see 
Deed Records of Harris County, N, 17-18. 

150Record of Board [of] Commissioners and Election Returns, 213. He 
took the oath of office on September 15. Jbid., 219. President Jones com- 
missioned him December 1, 1845. Commission in Looscan Papers. 

151Briscoe to James M. Briscoe, February 5, 1849, in Looscan Papers. 

152Probate Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, 
Houston), H, 441-43. 

153Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, October 19, 1849, 3, col. 4. 

154Undated minutes in Looscan Papers. 

158Deed Records of Harris County, N, 339-40. John Birdsall died July 22, 
1839. Morning Star, July 23, 2, col. 1. John W. Moore died in 1846. Harold 
Schoen (comp.), Monuments Erected by the State of Texas to Commemo- 
rate the Centenary of Texas Independence. The Report of the Commission 
of Control for Texas Centennial Celebrations (Austin, 1938), 172. 
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Harrisburg Rail Road and Trading Companies shade into the 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado Railway Company. 

The Harrisburg Town Company was unable to make Harris- 
burg the commercial city of Buffalo Bayou, and the Harrisburg 
Rail Road and Trading Company failed in its attempt to build 
a railroad by which the trade of the Brazos valley would enrich 
Harrisburg at the expense of Houston, but the two for some 
time were ceaseless in their search for means by which to pro- 
mote their ends. The Harrisburg railroad company was the 
only one of the four railroads promoted during the period of 
the Republic of Texas that actually began construction; it pur- 
chased ties and threw up embankments on which to lay track. 

Unlike the others, the Harrisburg railroad company was the 
lineal predecessor of a railroad that was actually built and op- 
erated. While the Houston and Texas Central roughly used the 
survey made for the Houston and Brazos company and the Hous- 
ton Tap and Brazoria touched the Brazos at nearly the same 
point the Brazos and Galveston company had first selected, the 
Boston promoters of the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado 
Railway Company not only adopted the survey made for the 
Harrisburg company but its tactics as well: they purchased the 
property of both the town and railroad companies and created 
a real estate company under a trust deed and a railroad company 
under a charter. DeWitt Clinton Harris and others played im- 
portant parts in both the Harrisburg and Boston companies. 
More active than its competitors, the Harrisburg railroad also 
had a more lasting influence. 


CHECK LIST OF TEXAS IMPRINTS 
1846-1876 


EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 


Editor’s Note: The following is the fifth installment of Mr. Winkler’s “Check List of 
Texas Imprints, 1846-1876.” In the first installment, which appeared in the April, 19438, 
Quarterly, Mr. Winkler requests any person having knowledge of any additional item which 
should appear on the list to write him care of The University of Texas Library, Austin 12, 
Texas. It is expected that any information thus received will be utilized in subsequent re- 
printings of this bibliography. 


Baptists. Texas 


Minutes of the seventh annual session of the Colorado Baptist 
association, held with the church at Seguin, Guadalupe county, 
Texas, September 9, 10, and 12, 1853. Seguin: Printed at 
the office of the Texan Mercury, 1853. 20 p. 20 cm. 360 


TxFWSB. 


Minutes of the fifth annual meeting of the Elm Fork asso- 
ciation of United Baptists, begun and held with the Mt. Gideon 
church, Tarrant county, Texas, on Friday before the second 
Saturday in Oct., 1853, and following days. [At end:] Caddo 
Gazette print [1853] 4p. 28 cm. 861 


NHC-S (typed copy). 


Minutes of the convention, constituting the Judson Association 
held with Salem church, Larrisa, Cherokee county, Texas, No- 
vember eleventh to fourteenth inclusive, 1853. Palestine: 
Printed at the “Trinity Advocate” office, 1853. 11 p. 22.5 cm. 362 


TxFWSB. 


Minutes of the sixth annual session of the Baptist state 
convention, of Texas, held at Huntsville, in June, 1853. Gal- 
veston, Texas: Printed at the Civilian office, 1853. 28, [2] p. 
18.5 cm. 363 

ICU. NCH-S. PCA. PCC. TxDT. TxFWSB. TxHSJM. TxU (microfilm). 


Minutes of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Union 
Baptist association, held with Anderson church, Grimes county, 
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Texas, commencing September 29, and closing October 3, 1853. 
Austin: Printed by J. W. Hampton, “State Gazette” job of- 
fice. 1853. 30, [1] p. 1 fold. table. 24 cm. 3864 


NHC-S. (typed copy). TxFWSB. TxU (microfilm). 


Bastrop academy. Bastrop, Texas. 


A catalogue of the trustees, officers and students of Bastrop 
academy, for the years 1852 and 1853. 365* 


an. oe a copy was received by the Texas State Gazette, August 20, 
» P. 4. 


Basse, E., and Hord, Robert H. 


To the public. A brief description of the title to the lands 
upon which the city of Brownsville is situated. Brownsville, 
Texas. [1853?] 8 p. 21.5cm. ppw. 366* 


No. 399. District court of Cameron county. Basse & Hord, 
vs. A. W. Arrington, et als. Petition. This suit is brought as 
well to try title [to the site of the town of Brownsville] as well 
as for damages. Basse & Horde, pr. se. n. p. 1853. Broadside 
2 p. 20.5 x 32 cm. (14.5 x 22.5 cm.) 86640 


The petition is dated with pen, May 30th. Approximately 125 persons 
are named as defendants. 


No. 399. ... Citation. n. p. 1853. Broadside. 2 p. 20.5 x 32 
em. (14.5 x 17 cm.) 3866b* 


No. 401. District court of Cameron county. Basse & Horde, 
vs. F. Cummings and others. Petition. . . . [Same cause as 
No. 399.] n. p. 1853. Broadside. 2 p. 20.8 x 32 cm. (14 x 25 
cm.) 366c* 

The petition is dated with pen, June 15. Approximately 175 persons are 


gg 4 a defendants. These names are in addition to those in Cause 
0. 


TxU. 

No. 401. ... Citation. n. p. 1853. Broadside. 2 p. 20.5 x 32 
em. (14 x 20 cm.) 866d* 

TxU. 
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Bell, P. H. 


To the voters of the second Congressional district of Texas. 
... [Announces his candidacy for Congress.] P. H. Bell. Austin, 
June 23, 1853. 867* 


Not seen; reprinted in the South-western American, July 9, 1858, p. 1. 


Blake, Thomas W. 


To the voters of the western Congressional district of Texas. 
... LAnnounces his candidacy for Congress.] Thomas W. Blake. 
Leon Prairie, March 21, 1853. 368* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, May 7, 1853, p. 297. 


Burress, A. D. 


To the voters of Harrison county. ... [Announces his 
candidacy for representative in the Legislature.] A. D. Burress. 
869* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, July 9, 1853, p. 2. 


Chambers, T. J. 


To the people of Texas. ... [In regard to his candidacy for 
governor.] T. J. Chambers. Austin, Feb. 28th, 1853. 870* 


Not eesn; reprinted in the South-western American, March 2, 1853, p. 3. 


To the people of Texas. ... [As a candidate for governor 
he offers his views of public policy.] T. J. Chambers. July 4, 
1853. Broadside. 2 p., printed in five columns. 35 x 53.3 cm. 
(30 x 48 cm.) 871* 


Chambers, William. 


Sketch of the life of Gen. T. J. Chambers of Texas. By his 
nephew, Wm. Chambers, of Liberty Co. Galveston: Printed 
at the book and job office of the “Galveston News.” 1853. 63 p. 
20 cm. 872 


MH. TxvU. 


Sketch of the life of Gen. T. J. Chambers of Texas. By his 
nephew, Wm. Chambers, of Liberty Co. Galveston: Printed 
at the book and job office of the “Galveston News.” 1853. 63, 
36 p. 20.5 cm. - $73* 


| 
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The appendix of 36 pages has following introduction: “The preceding 
Sketch was printed in 1853, just before the election, but was finished too 
late for general circulation. It is full of typographical errors. i 


“The following selections from the speeches and writings of General 
Chambers have been — under the belief that they would be read 


with interest.” 


Typographical corrections appear on pages 37-44. Sheets of the first 
edition appear to have been used with the exception of the pages indicated. 


The selections added comprise: 


1. Sketch of an address delivered to the people of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in June, 1836, by T. Jefferson Chambers. pp. [1]-14. 


2. To the people of Texas. T. J. Chambers. July 4th, 1853. pp. 14-34. 
3. Opinions of the press in regard to the above circular. pp. 34-36. 
Tx. 


Columbia, Texas. Citizens. 


To the People of the Colorado valley. ... [Argument for the 
construction of a railroad from Columbia via Wharton to 
Austin.] Printed at the “Columbia Democrat” book and job 
printing office. Columbia, Texas. [1853?] 4 p., text printed in 
two columns. 22 x 30.5 cm. (13.8 x 22.8 cm.) 874* 


TxU. 


Democrats, Awake ! !! 


We have just seen a circular with this caption, signed by 
nobody, and published we know not where. 875* 
Not seen; referred to by the Texas Republican, July 30, 1853, p. 2. 


Democratic party. Texas. 


To the Democrats of Texas. ... [Call for a state convention 
to meet at Washington on the Brazos, June 15, 1853.] W. D. 
Miller, chairman. Democratic state central committee. Austin, 
April 4, 1853. 376* 

Not seen; reprinted in the South-western American, April 6, 1853, p. 3. 


To the Democracy of Texas. ... [Call for a state convention 
to meet in Austin, January 9, 1854.] W. D. Miller, chairman 
Democratic state central committee. Austin, September 20, 
1853. 877* 


Not seen; the call is referred to by the Texas State Gazette, December 
6, 1853, p. 105. 
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Fisher, Orceneth. 


The Temple of Solomon; and its signification: or, The moral 
of ancient free masonry: the substance of a sermon preached 
before Euclid lodge, no. 45, of Free and Accepted masons, 
in the town of Rusk, Texas, June 24, A.D. 1852, A. L. 5852. 
By Rev. Orceneth Fisher, D.D., and published at the unanimous 
request of the lodge. Second edition, revised and improved. 
Houston, Texas: Gray and White, printers. 1853. 16 p. 20 cm. 

378 

IaCrM. 


Freemasons. Texas. 


The constitution of the Grand lodge of Free and Accepted 
masons of the State of Texas, adopted at the grand annual 
communication held in the city of Austin, January, A.D. 1848, 
A.L. 5848. Revised and amended, Nacogdoches, January, 1853. 
Galveston: Printed at the book and job office of the Galveston 
News. 1853. 29 p. 20.5 cm. 379 


IaCrM. PPFM. TxElp. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand lodge of Texas, at its 
sixteenth annual communication, held in the city of Nacog- 
doches, and commencing on the third Monday in January, A.D. 
1853, A.L. 5853. Andrew Neill, G. M., Seguin; A. S. Ruthven, 
G. S., Houston. Nacogdoches: Printed by Moore and Harrison. 
1853. 234 p. 20.5 cm. 880 


IaCrm. LNMas. MBFM. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the Grand Royal Arch chapter of Texas, at 
the fourth annual convocation, held at the town of Washington, 
commencing June 22d, A. D. 1853, R. A. M. 2387, together, 
with the Proceedings of the Council of the Order of High Priest- 
hood for the State of Texas. James M. Hall, Grand secretary, 
Crockett, Houston county, Texas. Huntsville: Printed at the 
“Presbyterian office.” 1853. 122, [1] p. 20.7 cm. ppw. 381 


The address delivered by companion James Reily, grand orator, on the 
ae of June, A. D. 1853, R. A. S. 2387, appears on pp. [45]-59. Cf. 
no. A 


IaCrM. LNMas. NNFM. TxU. 
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Galveston and Red River railway company. 


To the stockholders of the Galveston and Red River railroad, 
and the citizens of Texas. Paul Bremond [President?] [Hous- 
ton? 1853?] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 12.5 x 47.7 
em. (11.1 x 45.3 cm.) 882* 


TxU. 


Galveston collegiate seminary. 


Circular of the Galveston collegiate seminary for young ladies, 
conducted by Rev. John McCulloch. 883* 


Not seen; receipt of a copy noted by the Texas State Gazette, August 


27, 1853, p. 10. 


Galveston, Houston, and Henderson railroad company. 


The memorial of the Galveston, Houston and Henderson rail- 
road company, praying for a charter, and offering guarantees 
for the early completion of the work. Austin, January 15, 
1853. Broadside 1 p. Text printed in two columns. 21.5 x 27.5 
cm. (19.5 x 21 cm). 384* 


The memorial is addressed to the Legislature and is signed by William 
C. Lacy, Thomas P. Anderson, R. A. Harris, and William M. Tuck. 


Tx. 


Galveston, Texas. Citizens. 


To the honorable, The Legislature of the State of Texas. ... 
[In regard to the internal improvements policy of the State.] 
January 26, 1853. [n. p.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 24.5 cm. 
(17 x 10 cm.) 885 


7x. 


German Emigration company. 


The memorial of the trustees, representatives and creditors 
of the German Emigration company, praying for the settlement 
of the accounts of the empresarios, and the liquidation of the 
claims of the creditors, and for general relief. July 22d, 1853. 
[n. p.] Broadside. 2 p. 19.8 x 31.5 cm. (16.5 x 23.5cm.). 386 


Signed by Geo. W. Paschal, M. A. Dooley, J. J. Giddings, committee 
on the part of the German Emigration company and their creditors. 


TxU. 
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Harris county, Texas. Sheriff (J. B. Hogan.) 


Arrest the Murderer .... [Reward for the arrest of John 
Hide.] J. B. Hogan, Sheriff of Harris county. Houston, Feb. 1, 
1852 [1853.] 38 x 18.5 cm. (31.5 x 12.5 cm.) 887* 


1x, 


Henderson, James W. 
Circular. ... [Announces his candidacy for governor.] 388* 
Not seen; referred to by the South-western American, July 9, 1853, p. 3. 


Henry, W. C. 


To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for 
lieutenant-governor.] W. C. Henry. Rusk, Cherokee county, 
July 14, 1853. 889* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, July 23, 18538, p. 1. 


Houston academy. Houston, Texas. 
Catalogue of the students, teachers, etc. 390* 
Not seen; receipt of catalogue noted by Texas State Gazette, August 27, 
1853, p. 10. 
Johnson, M. T. 


To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy 
for governor.] M. T. Johnson. Austin, June 14, 1853. 391* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, July 2, 18538, p. 2. 


La Salle and El Paso railway company. 


Charter of the La Salle and El Paso railway company, em- 
bracing the three first sections of the original charter of 1850, 
with the supplemental act of the 7th February, 1853. [n. p. 
1853?] Broadside 1 p. 38.7 x 32 cm. 392 


CSmH. 


McManus, Rob’t. O. W. 


To the Freemen of Liberty county. ... [An attack on William 
Field’s candidacy for representative.] Rob’t O. W. McManus. 
Liberty, August 15, 1853. [n. p.] Broadside. 1 p. 22.5 x 30.5 
cm. (19.2 x 26.4 cm.) 393* 


TxHSJM. 
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Matagorda county, Texas. Chief Justice (M. Talbot.) 


General election [proclamation.] ...M. Talbot, Chief Justice. 
Matagorda, June, 1853. Broadside. 1 p. 24.5 x 32.8 ecm. (18.5 


x 27.5 cm.) 894* 
The managers of the elections in each precinct are also instructed to 
keep a list of all votes . . . for or against “An act making ap- 


propriations for the improvement of the rivers of the State,” approved 
February 7, 1853, and of all voting for or against a “Joint Resolution 
proposing amendment to the Constitution,’ approved Feb. 7, 1853. 


TxU. 


Meade vs. Rutledge. 


In the Supreme court of the State of Texas. Fall term, 1853. 
D. & R. Meade, appellants, vs. T. P. Rutledge, appellee. San 
Antonio. Printed at the “Ledger” office. 1853. 14 p. 19.7 em. 395* 

Appellant’s brief, signed at end with pen, S. G. Newton of counsel for 
appellants. 

TxSC. 


Miller, J. B. 


To the citizens and voters of the senatorial district, com- 
posed of the counties of Matagorda, Wharton, Brazoria and 
Fort Bend. ... [Candidate for State senator.] J. B. Miller. 
Richmond, July 29, 1853. n. p. Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns. 20 x 27cm. (16 x 22 cm.) 396 


TxU. 


Ochiltree, W. B. 


To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for 
governor.] W. B. Ochiltree. 897* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, July 2, 1853, p. 2. 


Odd-fellows, Texas. 


Proceedings of the R. W. Grand lodge I. O. O. F. of the 
State of Texas, at its annual communication, held at Galveston, 
February 7, 1853. Galveston: Printed at the News book and 
job office. 1853. 178-240 p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 398 


TxU. TxWB. 
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Oldham, W. S. 


To the Voters of Fayette, Bastrop and Travis counties. ... 
[Announces his candidacy for representative.] W. S. Oldham. 
Austin, July 16, 1853. 399* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, July 16, 1853, p. 375. 


Pease, E. M. 

Circular. To the Electors of Texas. ... [Announces his can- 
didacy for governor.] E. M. Pease. Brazoria, Texas, May 1, 
1853. 400* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas State Gazette, May 14, 1853, p. 53. 


Protestant Episcopal church. Texas. 

Journal of the fourth annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, in the diocese of Texas. 1853. Houston: 
Printed by Dan D. Smith. 1853. 46 p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 401 


Imprint on cover: Houston: Printed at the “Ben Franklin” book and 
job office. 1853. 


ICU. IU. MB. MiD-B. NBuDD. Tx. TxU. 


Reily, James. 


Address delivered by companion James Reiley [sic], grand 
orator, on the 24th day of June, A. D. 1853, R. A. M. 2387. 
Huntsville: Printed at the “Texas Presbyterian” office. 1853. 
15 p. 8 vo. ppw. 402 

Cover title. cf. no. 381. 

MH. 


Sabine Pass. Hutchings & Sealy. 


Circular. ‘We take this occasion to return to you, and all of 
our friends in Eastern Texas, our best thanks for your liberal 


patronage during the last six years.” ... Hutchings & Sealy. 

Sabine Pass, September Ist, 1853. [n. p.] Folder with print on 

one page. 19.5 x 24.5 cm. (16 x 15.5 cm.) 403 
TxU. 


Smyth, Geo. W. 


To the electors of the first Congressional district. ... [An- 
nounces his candidacy for Congress.] Geo. W. Smyth. 404* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Northern Standard, June 25, 1858, p. 2. 
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Texas. Attorney-general. (Thomas J. Jennings.) 


Letter of Attorney-general Jennings to the Governor of 
Texas, relative to the Peters’ Colony contracts. Austin. Printed 
by J. W. Hampton, public printer. 1853. 16 p. 23 cm. 405 


The letter is dated, December 10, 1853; it is also printed in the ap- 
pendix to the Journals of the House of Representatives, 5th Legislature, 


pp. 131-146. 
7xU. 


Texas. Comptroller. (James B. Shaw.) 

Circular to Assessors and Collectors of taxes. ... [Detailed 
instructions for assessing, collecting and reporting taxes.] James 
B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, January 1, 1853. Broadside. 2 p. 
19 x 32.5 cm. 406* 


TxHSJM. 


To Chief Justices and Assessors and Collectors. ... [General 
instructions.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, May 14, 


1853. Folder with one page of print. 20 x 25.2 em. (16 x 21.1 
cm.) 407* 


TxHSJM. 


Texas. Governor, 1851-1858. (P. H. Bell) 


Message [of the Governor to the Fourth Legislature—Extra 
Session.] January 13, 1853. 408* 


Not seen; 5,000 copies were ordered to be printed, (House Journal, 4th 
Legislature, 2d Session, p. 73. It is printed in Senate Journal, pp. 5-64, 


and House Journal, pp 11-71.) 


Botschaft Sr. Exzellenz des Gouverneurs P. H. Bell von Texas. 
Verlesen bei der Erdffnung der Extra-Sitzung der Legislatur 
zu Austin City, am 13. Januar 1853. Druck der Buchdruckerei 


der Neu-Braunfelser Zeitung. 1853. 21 p. 24.5 cm. 409 
Printed in German type. 
Message. January 138, 1853. Spanish edition. 410* 


Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 73.) 
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Message of the Governor to the fifth Legislature of the State 
of Texas, convened November 7, 1853. Austin: Printed by 
J. W. Hampton, state printer. 1853. 22 p. 22.5 cm. 411 

A note at the end calls attention to an error on page 12 “in a few 
copies of the above message.” 

THU. 


Documents accompanying the Governor’s message to the 
fifth Legislature of Texas. Austin: Printed by J. W. Hamp- 
ton, state printer. 1853. 128 [?] p. 1 fold. table. 23cm. 412 


The documents comprise: 


Document “A”. Letter from the Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, 
Washington, September 19, 1853, to P. H. Bell, Governor of Texas. 


pp. [3]-4. 
Document “B”. Report of the Treasurer, James H. Raymond, for the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1853. pp. 4-6, [109]-127. 


Document “C”. Report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, S. Crosby, for the biennium ending Oct. 31, 18538. pp. 7-12. 


Document “D”. Report of the Adjutant General, James S. Gillett, for 
the biennium ending Oct. 31, 1853. pp. 12-17. 


Document “E”, no. 1, 2, 4. Penitentiary report for the biennium end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1853. pp. [18]-89, 1 fold. table. 


Report of the Comptroller, James B. Shaw, for the biennium ending 
Oct. 31, 1853. pp. 90-102. 


Report of the Secretary of State, Thomas H. Duval, for the biennium 
ending Oct. 31, 1853. pp. [103]-108. 


Report of the Joint select committee, appointed for purpose of examining 
the situation of the Treasury, Dec. 20, 1853. pp. 128-? 


Message. November 7, 1853. German edition. 413* 


Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed. Alex. Rossy made 
the translation. (House Journal, 5th Legislature, p. 61). 


Mensaje del governador de Texas, pasado a las dos cameras 
de la Legislatura en 9 de Noviembre de 1853. Traducido por 
Nataniel Mitchell. Austin: J. W. Hampton, impresor del 
estado. 1853. 22 p. 21 cm. 414 


TSU. 


Proclamations by the Governor of the State of Texas [P. H. 
Bell.] [Austin? 1853?] Broadside. 1 p. printed in four columns. 
26.5 x 62 cm. (25 x 61 cm.) 415 


Proclamation, May 2, 1853, submitting an amendment to the State 
constitution to popular vote, August 1. 
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Proclamation, May 7, 1853, submitting the “river improvement” act 
to popular vote, August 1. 

Proclamation, May 19, 1853, calling a general election for State officers 
to be held August 1. 


Texas. Governor, 1853-1855. (E. M. Pease.) 


Message of the Governor of Texas, to the fifth Legislature. 
Communicated, December 23, 1853. Austin: Published by J. W. 
Hampton, state printer. 1853. 15 p. 21.5 cm. 416 


IaHi. TxU. 
Botschaft des Gouverneur E. M. Peace an die 5. gesetzge- 


bende Versammlung des Staates Texas. Datirt vom 23. De- 
cember 1853. Im Auftrage der Legislatur ins Deutsche tiber- 


tragen von Alex. Rossy. [n. p. 1853?] 8 p. 23.5 cm. 417 
Printed in German type. 
TxU. 
Message. December 23, 1853. Spanish edition. 418* 


Not seen; 250 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 5th 
Legislature, Part II, p. 30.) 


Texas. Laws, statutes, etc. 


Laws of the fourth Legislature of the State of Texas: Extra 
session. Volume IV. Published by authority. Austin: Printed 
by J. W. Hampton, Gazette office. 1853. 63, [1], v. p. 20 cm. 419 


C-L. Cu-Law. Ia. IaU-L. In-SC. Ky. L. Mi-L. Nb. Nj. Nv. OCLaw. 
RPL. Tx. W. 


Special laws of the fourth Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Extra session. Volume IV. Published by Authority. Austin: 
Printed by Joseph W. Hampton, state printer. 1853. 84, [3] p. 
20 cm. 420 


Ta. IaU-L. Mi-L. NNLI. OCLaw. Tx. 


Gesetze der vierten gesetzgebenden Versammlung des Staates 
Texas. Vierter Band. Verdffentlicht mit Staats-Ermachtigung. 
Uebersetzt. von C. R. Riotte. Galveston, 1853. Gedruckt in 
der Galveston-Zeitungs-Office bei C. H. Biichner. 372 p. 
21.5 cm. 421 


Vierter Band—Theil I. Allgemeine Gesetze des Staates Texas, pp. [8]- 
156; Inhaltsverzeichniss der allgemeinen Gesetze, pp. [157]-162; Vierter 
Band—Theil II. Besondere Gesetze, pp. [163]-363: Errata, p. 364; Inhalts- 
verzeichniss der besonderen Gesetze, pp. [865]-372. 
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The private laws are cited by caption, with date of approval. 
The cover title begins: “Allgemeine und besondere Gesetze” etc. 
The volume is printed in German type. 

Tx; TxU. 


Texas. 4th Legislature. Extra session (Jan. 10-Feb. 7, 1853.) 
Senate. 


A Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State of Texas. 422* 

Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 5th 
Legislature, Extra session, p. 70). 


A Joint resolution proposing amendments to the constitution. 
4238* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 168). 


A bill to establish a system of common schools. 424* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 81). 


Journals of the Senate of the State of Texas, Fourth Legis- 
lature—Extra session. Published by authority. Austin: By 
J. W. Hampton—state printer. 1853. 223 p. 20.5 cm. 425 


Pages 73-80, 144-152, 177-192 wanting. 
Tx: 


Table showing the number of white population and electors of 
the State of Texas, according to the last census returns. 426* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 70). 


Texas. 4th Legislature. Extra session. House of Representatives. 
A bill to appropriate, set apart and invest two millions of 
dollars as a special school fund. 427* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (House Journal, 4th 
Legislature, Extra session, p. 144). 
A bill establishing a system of common schools. 428* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 175). 


Journals of the House of Representatives, of the State of 
Texas. Fourth Legislature—Extra Session. Published by au- 
thority. Austin: By J. W. Hampton—state printer. 1853. 
285 p. 20.5 cm. 423 


Tx. 
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Texas. 5th Legislature. (Nov. 7-Feb. 18, 1853) Senate. 
A bill to provide for the construction of the Mississippi and 
Pacific railroad. 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 5th 
Legislature, Part I, p. 9). 


A bill to invest $3,000,000 of the public funds to encourage 
internal improvements. 481* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 48). 


A bill to establish a system of common schools. 432* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 44). 


A bill entitled an act to provide for the construction of the 
Mississippi and Pacific railroad. 483* 


Not seen; 200 copies of the bill were ordered to be printed, with 
brackets surrounding the amendments offered by the committee on In- 
ternal Improvements (Jbid., p. 114). 


A bill to encourage the construction of railroads by donations 
of land. 434* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 147). 


A bill to encourage the construction of railroads, by a loan 
of the school fund, being the substitute offered by the com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements for a bill to provide for the 
investment of $3,000,000 of the public funds and encourage 
internal improvements. 485* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., pp. 183-184). 


Texas. 5th Legislature. House of Representatives. 
A bill to adopt a system of common schools. 436* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (House Journal, 5th 
Legislature, Part I, p. 80). 


A bill entitled an act in relation to the Indians of Texas. 437* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 104, 124). 


Report and bill in relation to the Pacific railroad, presented 
by the committee on Internal Improvements. 438* 


Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed in pamphlet form 
(Ibid., p. 209). The report, signed by M. J. Hall, chairman, is printed in 
House Journal, Part I, pp. 186-191. 
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Report, bill and minority report from the committee on 
Education, in relation to loaning money to railroad companies. 
439* 


Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed in pamphlet form. 
-~ p. 209). The minority report, signed by E. A. Palmer, B. B. Cannon, 
C. H. Randolph, Bird Holland, J. Marshall and R. J. Swearingen, is 
printed in House Journal, Part 3 pp. 195-197. 


Senate bill to incorporate the Mississippi and Pacific railroad 
company. 440* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 233). 


“The committee on Education, [C. H. Randolph, chairman, ] 
to whom was referred a bill to establish a system of common 
schools, and a bill to be entitled an act to establish a system 
of free common schools, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and I am instructed by a majority to report the accompany- 
ing substitute for said bills.” 441* 


=_— bill not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., 
Dp. 


A bill to be entitled An act to provide for the liquidation 
and payment of the debt of the late Republic of Texas. 442* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., Part II, p. 12). 


A Resolution by B. C. Franklin to declare what use shall 
be made by the people of Texas of the money received from 
the United States “for their present benefit and the prosperity 
and happiness of those that come after them.” 443* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., Part I, p. 102). 
The resolution is printed in House Journal, Part I, pp. 100-10 2). 


Rules of the House of Representatives. 444* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., Part I, p. 79). 


Texas Medical convention. 


Proceedings of the Texas Medical convention, together with 
the constitution and by-laws of the Texas Medical association. 
Instituted at Austin, January, 1853. Austin: Printed by J. W. 
Hampton, “Gazette” office. 1853. 17 p. 21.5 cm. ppw. 445 


TxU. 
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Texas Orphan asylum. 


Pamphlet published by the secretary, Dr. J. Randolph Wier. 
446* 


Not seen; excerpts from this pamphlet were printed in the Texas State 
Gazette, September 24, 1853, p. 44. 


Texas. Penitentiary, and Treasurer. 


Relacion de los directores de la Penitenciaria, y manifiesto 
del Tersorero del estado de Texas, dirijidos al exmo. Sr. Gob- 
ernador del mismo. Austin: J. W. Hampton, impresor del 
estado. 1853. 12 p. 24 cm. 447* 

The penitentiary report (pp. [8]-6) is signed by J. C. Smith, Wm. M. 
Barrett, and Isaac McGary, directors, and dated, Huntsville, Oct. 29, 1853. 


The Treasurer’s report (pp. [7]-12) is signed by Jas. H. Raymond, 
treasurer, and dated Austin, Nov. 15, 1853. 


TxU. 


Texas State Agricultural society. 


Transactions of the Texas State agricultural society: em- 
bracing the proceedings connected with its organization, the 
constitution and an address by the president. Volume I. Austin: 
Printed for the Society, by J. W. Hampton, State Gazette office. 
1853. 24 p. 22 cm. ppw. 448 


The address by the president was delivered by Ashbel Smith, before 
the Society at Austin, Feb. 5, 1853, pp. [16]-24. 


TxU. 


Texas. Supreme court. 


Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas during a part of Galveston term, 1851, 
and the whole of Tyler term, 1851. By Oliver C. Hartley. 
Vo. VI. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 1853. 
vii, 611, [1] p. 21.5 cm. 449 


G. Ia. MBS. MdBB. Me-LR. NN. NNLI. Nj. Nv. PPiAL. PPiD-L. 
RPL. TxBeaCiA. TxDaCiA. TxDaM-L, TxU-L. TxWB-L. W. 


Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas during Austin term, 1851, and a part of 
Galveston term, 1852. By Oliver C. Hartley. Vol. VII. Gal- 
veston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 1853. vi, 676 p. 
23 cm. 450 


Gi. Ia. IaDaGL. In-SC. KyLxFL. L. MBS. MdBB. Me-LR. NN. 
NNLI. Nb. Nj. Nv. PPiD-L. RPL. TxU-L. USIC. W. 
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[Vol. 8 Texas Reports was printed in Philadelphia, 1853.] 


Report of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas during Austin term, 1852, and a part of 
Galveston term, 1853. By Oliver C. Hartley. Vol. IX. Gal- 
veston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 1853. vii, 695, [1] 
p. 23 cm. 451 


G. Ia. IaDaGL. In-SC. L. MBS. MdBB. Me-LR. Mn-SL. NN. Nj. 
Ne-S. OrSC. PPiAL. RPL. TxDaM-L. TxU-L. TxWB-L. W. 


Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court of 
the State of Texas during the latter part of Galveston term, 
1853, and the whole of Tyler term, 1853. By Oliver C. Hartley. 
Vol. X. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian office. 1853. vii, 
622, [1] p. 22.7 cm. 452 


G. Ia. IaDaGL. In-SC. L. MBS. MdBB. Me-LR. NN. Nb. Nc-S. 
PPiAL. PPiD-L. RPL. TxU-L. TxWB-L. USIC. W. 


Vicksburg and El Paso railroad company. 


Address of the president of the Vicksburg and El Paso rail- 
road company, to the stockholders of the same, and to capi- 
talists generally. Printed at the Republican office, Marshall, 


Texas, May 20, 1853. iii, 11 p. 21.5 cm. 453 
MdHI. P. 

Ward, W. R. D. 
To the voters of Harrison county. ... [In announcing my 


name before you as a candidate to represent you in the repre- 
sentative branch of the State Legislature, I do so under peculiar 
circumstances—this being the third election ordered for the same 
office—the two first, two of my personal friends have tied, . . .] 
454* 

Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, Sept. 24, 1853, p. 2. 


Wood, George T. 


To the voters of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for the 
office of governor.] George T. Wood. Henderson, July 8, 1853. 
455* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Republican, July 23, 1853, p. 2. 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


DR. JOHN SIBLEY AND THE LOUISIANA-TEXAS 
FRONTIER, 1803-1814 


JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 
(Continued) 


LETTER 15 


“ Natchitoches Jany 30th 1810 
ir 

Upwards of three years ago I received Instructions from your 
precedessor General Dearborn, and Mr Jefferson the late president 
likewise wrote to me himself on the Subject to Select eight or ten 
principal Chiefs of some of the Indian Tribes in my Agency & 
Come with them myself to the City of Washington, & I received 
Enclosed in a Tin Case all the Necessary papers & passports 
for the purpose, which I now have;7? I made the Selection of 
Chiefs Accordingly, had Horses & Mules provided for the Jour- 
ney & Sent them Over the Mississippi to the pasture of my 
friend Mr. Dunbar,”* but just as we were about setting off the 
Spaniards made an Irruption into the Country on this side the 
River Sabine,** went to the Caddo Nation, menaced the Indians, 
Cut down & took away with them a United States Flag which 
I had given the Caddo Chief, persued & turned Back an ex- 
ploring party ascending Red River by order of our Government 
under the direction of Mr Thomas Freeman, took several Citi- 
zens of the United States Prisoners within three or four Leagues 
of this Town & Sent them beyond the River Grand, & Com- 


72When the Secretary of War, General Dearborn, notified Sibley of his 
appointment as Indian agent in a letter dated October 17, 1805, he also 
expressed the hope that Sibley “had succeeded in making a proper impres- 
sion on the Indians in the vicinity of St. Bernard Bay,” and that he should 
secure a party of principal Chiefs, bringing them to visit the President. 
Secretary of War, General Dearborn, to Sibley, October 17, 1805, Letter 
Book B, April 1804-July 1809, 122-123, Department of Interior, Office of 
Indian Affairs. 

73William Dunbar, former leader of the Hunter-Dunbar expedition, who 
had been commissioned in 1804 to explore the Ouachita River country, 
and in 1805 had been appointed to explore on Red. River, had a plantation, 
“The Forest,” which was four miles east of the Mississippi, and nine miles 
south of Natchez. Dictionary of American Biography, V, 507-508. 

74Sibley refers to the boundary dispute between the United States and 
Spain in 1806. Simén Herrera, commanding 600 men, crossed the Sabine 
and advanced to within a few miles of Natchitoches. Claiborne, Letter 
Books, III, 290, 381, 383-386, 387, 389, 397-398. 
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mitted many Other Acts of Outrage in the face, & within the 
knowledge of all the Indian Tribes, who saw likewise our for- 
bearance, which they Construed into Cowardise, or impotence 
in us, which had Such an effect upon the Indians that they 
refused to go with me, Saying when I urged them to fulfill their 
promise, that the Spaniards who appeared to them to be our 
Superiors, told them, as well as the Creole French, that the 
Americans would not long possess any part of this Country, 
that ere long we would all be driven Over the Mississippi to- 
wards the rising Sun from whence we Came, that they the 
Indians must See themselves our inferiority to the Spaniards. 
& If they ran away after us it would offend the Spaniards & 
then what would become of them, my voyage was of Course 
Suspended: But the great Caddo Chief never withdrew from 
me his particular Confidence & friendship, who is a man of 
more importance than Any other ten Chiefs on this Side of the 
Mississippi within my Agency, with this Man who has a Strong 
mind I have frequent long & friendly Conversations, in which I 
have entertained him in an Account of the Wars & Politicks 
of the World, the present & probable State of Spain ete —————_ 
I believe now he would readily Consent to make you a Visit & 
it appears to me it would be politic at this time to have it 
effected. for if the French Should finally Succeed in destroy- 
ing the government of Spain in Europe they will put in motion 
every engine to gain an Interest in these Spanish provinces & 
will no doubt have their emmissaries Among the Indians who 
have always had a predilection for them. 

Should you be of the Opinion from these or any other Con- 
siderations that a Visit of Six or eight principal Chiefs of Some 
of those tribes to the Seat of Government & Some of the prin- 
cipal Towns in the United States would be productive of good. 
I will do my endeavour to effect it in as Short a Time & at as 
small an expence as possible. 

Should this proposal meet your approbation I shall require a 
Renewal of those papers Sent me by General Dearborn, and 
Such Other Instructions as you may be pleased to give me.” 

We receive but little Intelligence from Our Neighbours the 
Spaniards Worth notice, the last report is, that a project is now 
on foot for the purpose of Uniting into one Kingdom all Spanish 
America to appoint for their king the brother of Charles the 4th 


late King of Spain. ton 


Sir with very great Respect 
& Esteem 
Your Obt. Servt. 
Honorable William Eustis John Sibley 
Secretary of War. 


7The Secretary of War replied that since the president would not be in 
Washington, if the chiefs arrived in the summer, it was advisable to defer 
the visit to another year. Secretary of War to Sibley, April 18, 1810, 
Letter Book C, July 1809-December 1816, 1.A.D.1. 
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LETTER 16 


si Natchitoches March 20th 1810 
ir 

About Thirty Miles above this Town by land & Sixty or 
Seventy by water or by the Course of The River is the Village 
or Town of the Natchitoches Indians, their Corn fields extend 
up & down the River for Some Leagues, they used to live where 
this Town is now Situate, & the Town preserves its Antient 
Name & when the white People first Came here in the year 
1717 all the Country belonged to them for Some hundreds of 
Miles, & they were a powerful nation they are now much re- 
duced in Numbers, and a number of the French families are 
Mixed with them, they have lived where they now do for Many 
years & no one encroached upon the Lands they Claimed; till 
Lately, a Number of Americans have been taking up places and 
Commencing Settlements about them; the Chief Came to me a 
few days Ago with a Complaint; I have Seen Some of these 
Settlers who seposed (as they say) they were on Lands belong- 
ing to the United States, and intended to risque purchasing. 
If government would not give them, whenever an office for the 
Sale of Public Lands was opened, they have Agreed to Suspend 
their improvements for a short time. Untill I Can ascertain the 
Claim of the Indians & I have Concluded unless the rising of the 
River prevents it, to go with a Surveyor & Lay off their Lands, 
within whose Boundaries no one will presume to encroach. I 
shall have a plott of their Lands made and the lines distinctly 
Marked, as I had the Lands of the Appelaches below Some years 
ago & for the Same Cause, & Send you a duplicate of the Sur- 
vey; when that is done the Indians will sign an abandonment 
to the United States to all their Claim to Any more as they 
will be Content with a small quantity of Lands, notwithstanding 
their equitable right to a great extent, we must suffer them 
to Carry their lives pretty much as they please but they will 
be very reasonable as there is a Necessity in Order to tran- 
quilise the Indians to Act upon this business immediately. I 
shall be obliged to do it without waiting for your particular 
Instructions, and with as Small expence as I Can with Economy, 
and shall forward to you the Survey with the Account of the 
expence, which I hope will meet your approbation; my having 
done the Same in the Case of the Appelaches Lands, which met 
the entire approbations of General Dearborn prevents all hesita- 
tion relative to the propriety of this Measure for the Natchi- 
toches whose Claim is a much Stronger One than that of the 
Appelaches. 

I should feel particularly gratified should Government think 
proper to appropriate Some Lands for those Indians in this 
quarter who have none, in their present Situation they are a 
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great nuisance to the white Inhabitants & ungovernable. And 
Instead of improving in the Arts of Civilization are growing 
worse. 
Iam 
Sir Most respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
John Sibley 
Honb.le William Eustis 
Secretary of War 


(To be continued) 


| 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Association 
on Monday afternoon, March 13, 1944, it was decided to hold 
the Annual Meeting on April 28 and 29 as originally scheduled. 

Although the program is not entirely fixed, the following 
papers are fairly definitely assured. 


“Major George W. Littlefield,” Maurice Dowell 

“Report on the Affairs of the 1h Kem Walter Prescott Webb 

“The First Capitol of Texas,” L. W. K 

“Frontier Factors in World Civilization,” Walter Prescott Webb 

“Recollections of a Texas Ranger,” W. H. Roberts 

“The Unsolved Murder of Ben Thompson, Pistoleer Extraordinary,” 
Paul Adams 

“The Texas Almanac in Texas History, 1857-1873,” Stuart McGregor 

“Old Tascosa, Cowboy Capital of the Panhandle,” John McCarty 

“Dr. Federico Zervan,” P. I. Nixon 

“Captain Charles Schreiner,” Gene Hollon 

“George Winfield Miller—Founder of the One Hundred and One Ranch— 
And His Sporadic Financial Forays into Texas,” Chris Emmett 

“David G. Burnet,” Dorothy Louise Fields 

“Elliot Roosevelt’s Visit to Texas in 1876,” Col. M. L. Crimmins 


KW 


Professor W. P. Webb will give the first of the University 
Research Lectures, “Frontier Factors in World Civilization, 
1500-1944” on Friday, April 28, 1944, at 5 p.m. in Hogg 


Auditorium. 
& 


Writing in The New England Quarterly for December, 1943, 
p. 667, Professor Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University makes 
a classic interpretation of Texas which belongs in any Texas 
scrapbook. 


Texas is an empire in its own right. To drive from the dry grasslands 
of the Panhandle across the lowland cotton country to the Gulf ports 
and on to the eastern oil fields is to pass through half the material 
phases of American civilization. For all its diversity, Texas has in a 
spiritual sense a unity born of its history, which includes the war for 
freedom in 1836 and nine years of independent membership in the society 
of nations. The individualism and the hopefulness of a frontier which 
has just passed is confirmed and magnified by an industrial revolution 
that is just beginning. Texas [is] particularistic yet very American... 
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One hundred and seventeen new members have been added to 
the Association’s membership roll since September of last 
year. Interest in history in general and in Texas history is 
on the upgrade. The present membership should aid the 
movement by nominating new members to the Association’s 
office. Make your recommendations inclusive, for we will not 
contact any person who is already a member. Send for ad- 
ditional nomination blanks, if the ones mailed you recently 


were not enough. 


The following announcement from the Huntington Library 
in California of a $50,000 Rockefeller Foundation grant for 
study of the Southwest should interest many members of the 
Association. Some have misunderstood the Rockefeller grant 
to the Association and have made applications here that, it 
seems, might more properly have been directed to the Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. 


OCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GIVES HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
$50,000 To ExpaAND Stupy OF SOUTHWEST 


The Huntington Library has received a grant of $50,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to be expended in support of the program for 
regional studies of the Southwest, it was announced today. The project 
will be carried on under the supervision of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, 
historian of California and the American Southwest, and member of the 
Library’s research staff. 

The Library has long been interested in the development of a study, 
chiefly economic, cultural, and social, of southern California and the 
adjacent states of Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico. Their 
territory constitutes a natural geographic unit with a common historical 
background illustrating the impact of three frontiers and cultures— 
the Indian, Hispanic, and Anglo-American. 

The collections of Californiana at San Marino are everywhere recognized 
as of foremost importance, but the institution has almost equally valuable 
material relating to New Mexico and for several years it has been 
acquiring items relating to Utah and Mormon history. Additional 
acquisitions of manuscripts, newspapers, government documents, business 
papers, memoirs, etc., relating to the southwestern states will be made 
as frequently as possible. 

An important part of the enlarged program will be the continuation 
of the conferences and seminars at the Library in which scholars from 
other parts of the country as well as from local institutions participate. 
A limited number of fellowships and grants-in-aid will be made available. 

Dr. Cleland emphasized that the regional study represents no departure 
from the existing program of research at the Library in the history of 
Anglo-American civilization. On the contrary the Rockefeller grant merely 
makes possible the extension of the Library’s study of Anglo-American 
culture and civilization to our own Southwest, and enables the Library 
to do in the new field what it has long done with distinction in the 
earlier periods. 

“It should be made unmistakably clear,” Dr. Cleland said, “that the 
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Library has no desire to lay exclusive claim to this regional study. Rather 
it seeks to encourage other institutions to undertake companion studies 
independently or in cooperation with the Library.” 


wow 


Through the kindness of Judge M. L. Hawkins, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, the Association has been presented with two copies 
of Maude Smith Grace’s History of Green Valley, 1870 to 1900. 
This booklet was printed in February, 1944, and is not to be 
offered for sale. It is an excellent local history account of a 
portion of Denton County. The author is to be congratulated 
for the preservation of this material. 


Ray Wood of Raywood, Texas, nationally known folklorist, 
whose syndicated column “That Ain’t the Way I Heard It” is 
widely carried in American newspapers, reports that he will send 
to the Association the originals of thousands of letters he re- 
ceives from readers. These letters are a miscellany of rhymes, 
customs, folklore, games, etc., and will be valuable archival 
material. 


In the Texas Outlook for February, 1944, Sgt. William Wilson 
in “A Philosophy for the History Teacher” describes not only 
the history teacher’s philosophy but also his attitude towards 
man both as an individual and as a social being and his func- 
tion in society. The author’s emphasis upon the importance 
of history today and the historian as its interpreter is a 
challenge to every thinking person. The whole article will 
prove well worth the time spent in its reading. The following 
résumé gives only high points. 

The teacher of history who has the proper philosophy has an adequate 
appreciation of the setting for the events of vanished days. He has 
imagination tempered by realism. This appreciation implies exhaustive 
study of all influences, all pressures, all standards, which were existent 
at a given time; the level of culture, customs, beliefs, public opinion. In 
short, he is able to project himself into vanished times and scenes, to 
recreate faithfully the scenery, the background which served as the 


setting; he is able to capture the outlook of the time, the feel. The reality 
of events is possible only if the setting is complete. 


KK OW 


The following sketch of the flag of Texas was written by 
L. W. Kemp, President of the Association, and is in answer 
to several requests for this information. 
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THE TEXAS STATE FLAG 


Fifty-nine delegates elected from twenty-one municipalities (counties) 
in Texas met at the little town of Washington on the Brazos River, March 
1, 1836, and on the following day declared Texas an independent republic, 
and on the 17th elected an ad interim government. On April 21, 1836, 
at the San Jacinto battlefield, twenty miles from the present city of 
Houston, the Texas army decisively defeated the Mexican army and on 
the following day captured General Santa Anna, who was not only the 
commanding officer but also the president and dictator of Mexico. On 
the first Monday in September an election was held throughout Texas 
to elect a president, vice-president, and members of congress. Congress 
convened at the town of Columbia, now West Columbia, on the first 
Monday in October and on December 10, 1836, adopted a national flag: 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That for the future there shall be 
a national flag, to be denominated the National Standard of Texas, the 
conformation of which shall be an azure ground, with a large golden 
star central. (H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, I, 1132.) 


In the Third Congress, which assembled at Houston, December 28, 
1838, Senator William H. Wharton by leave introduced an act amending 
the act establishing the national standard. On January 4, 1839, Senator 
Oliver Jones, was chairman of a committee to whom was referred the act 
fixing the national standard and seal, reported a substitute, which passed 
the Senate on suspension of rules January 7, 1839, and was adopted 
on the 25th. 

The national flag thus adopted consists of “a blue perpendicular stripe 
of the width of one-third of the whole length of the flag, and a white star 
of five points in the center thereof; and two horizontal stripes of equal 
length and breadth, the upper side of white, the lower red, of the length 
of two thirds of the length of the whole flag.” 

The flag of the State of Texas is the same as that of the republic. No 
special statute of the legislature fixing it as such was passed until April 
19, 1938. On that date the governor approved: 


(House Bill No. 575) 


A BILL 
To be entitled 


AN ACT for the purpose of making plain the salute to the Texas 
Flag and giving uniformity to the salute; providing a clear description 
of the Flag to the end that pupils in the lower grades of the elementary 
school will be able to draw or make the Flag; providing for the stand- 
ardization of the star in the blue stripe in the dimensions used and 
its position in the stripe so that uniformity shall be the result hereafter 
in the making of Texas Flags; describing the method of construction 
of the star in language that is definite and clear; and outlining rules 
for correct use and display of the Texas Flag. 


OW 


Miss Sunshine Neely of the Office of the Graduate School 
of the University has sent over a note of thanks to the Associa- 
tion in which she expresses an appreciation of the intellectual 
level and interests of the membership. Miss Neely says, “We 
have had excellent returns on the folder and order blank for 
Marsh, Modern Problems in the Ancient World which you were 
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good enough to include in mailings to the Association member- 
ship. We certainly appreciate your making it possible for us 
to bring the book to the attention of the membership.” 


E. L. Steck and Company of Austin, publishers of many 
Texas books, have already sent to the Book Auction four 
volumes of Texana, amounting to $20 in retail value. Other 
members and friends of the Association who have not already 
followed this worthy example are urged to do so. Many fine 
items have already been received. An original Tom Lea picture 
will be among the offerings at the auction. 


KW OW 


The following note is from Donald Coney, Librarian of the 
University of Texas: 


I was interested to read in your “Texas Collection” column in the 
October Quarterly the abstract of LeRoy P. Graf’s thesis. The abstract 
mentions the Stillman papers at Harvard as the collection which set 
Dr. Graf’s work in motion. I think, however, it might interest your 
readers to know that Dr. Graf spent a good deal of time in Austin, as 
well as in the Valley, and made microfilm of the Wells, Powers, and 
San Roman papers here in the Library’s Archives Collection. These 
collections came to the University through the efforts of Mr. Joseph K. 
Wells of Brownsville and Mr. J. Evetts Haley, who at that time was 
engaged in collecting manuscript material for the Library. Mr. Harbert 
Davenport, a former president of the Association, gave Dr. Graf a great 
deal of useful assistance while he was in the Valley. 


YK 


John N. Olson, Secretary-Treasurer of the recently re- 
organized Galveston Historical Society, writes that the society 
now has sixty-five members and is anxious to expand its work 
so that interest may be kept at a peak. Walter E. Grover, son 
of George W. Grover of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, is 
President while T. D. Affleck is Vice-President. A recent letter 
of the society to citizens of Galveston interested in its historic 
past recounts some of the history of the society since 1871 
and points out the value of the continuance of that type of 
endeavor. 


As the background of Galveston and its vicinity is replete with items 
of historic interest, loyal citizens have endeavored at various times to 
arouse enthusiasm for the collection and preservation of documents, 
printed matter, and relics commemorating the proud record and de- 


} 
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velopment of our homeland. Associated with such an activity would 
also be the promotion of research and the diffusion of knowledge about 
our city. 

On the inauguration of the Mercantile Library at Casino Hall in 
Galveston, on Thursday, January 19, 1871, Colonel M. Jack said: 


Let us gather the history of our State and City, and the records 
of the lives of our great men. Treat them not as trifles. They are 
the monuments of our title to liberty. Let us gather them and hope 
that someone may put them into shape. 


The first effort to carry our Colonel Jack’s suggestion was the organiza- 
tion of the Galveston Historical Society, which began functioning in 
the same year. The active interest of its early members kept up the 
spirit of the meetings, and its collections grew rapidly during the follow- 
ing ten years. 

After this decade, interest began to lag, but meetings of interested 
groups were held at various intervals ending in 1931. At the time the 
Rosenberg Library was opened for use, the society’s fine collections, 
so far as they could be recovered, were placed there on deposit, and 
given to the Library in 1931. 

On October 29, 1942, a called meeting of a number of persons interested 
in the resumption of a historical society was held in the Rosenberg 
Library. Since that time other meetings have been held and the Galveston 
Historical Society reorganized. 


OW 


Mrs. John A. (Julia Evetts) Haley, member of the Associa- 
tion and a member of the Board of Directors of Texas Tech- 
nological College, died at Midland on October 4, 1943. One of 
her last acts was to make, in a wholly unpretentious manner, a 
substantial gift to the cause of Texas history. The following 
tribute to her was written by her son, J. Evetts Haley, and was 
read at her funeral services. 


Mrs. JOHN A. HALEY (1867-1943) 


In the times of us all there is one sad pilgrimage that always ends 
at home. That day has come for us. In deep humility and in unspeakable 
grief, we stand at the bier of the world’s dearest soul—the one that 
hallows the sanctuary of home. The vibrant body that so bravely gave 
us life has at last come to rest. Mrs. John A. Haley, our Mother, died 
October 4, 1943, after seventy-five restless, tireless years. She took life’s 
varied storms with head held high, and always set her face into the wind. 
As bold a heart as ever drove any person to ceaseless endeavor could 
feel no fear in the face of death, no matter how terrible the ills that 
sometimes befall the human body. 

Julia Evetts Haley, the oldest, and the last, but three, of a prolific 
family of sixteen children, was born among the sturdy live oaks in a 
lovely land, at the village of Moffat, in Bell County, Texas, November 
10, 1867. Her people were a vigorous breed that came to Texas before 
the Revolution to settle at Old Washington, on the Brazos. From there 
her grandfather marched off with Houston’s army to visit righteous wrath 
upon the Mexicans at San Jacinto. Strong blood, with the passing years, 
propelled the family toward the frontier, and with the coming of Re 
construction her father—a boy who had left home in his teens and had 
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fought through the Civil War—was trailing cattle out of Texas. About 
this time her mother’s family left the post-war troubles of Bentonville, 
Arkansas, to locate upon what was then the outside edge of settled 
Texas. There William Caperton Evetts met and married Alice Johnson 
Puett, and there, as Fall gently laid its golden touch upon the sumac, 
the first child, Julia, was born. In healthy regularity the others came, 
and perhaps the necessity of helping to care for a large family, even 
in childhood, strengthened those practical maternal qualities that en- 
deared Mama to many in her later years. 

She grew up in a characteristically simple Texas frontier home, where 
nature, as well as a strong-willed father, imposed a rigorous discipline 
that moulded character of a sturdy, enduring kind. The homely arts 
of the cupboard and the kitchen, the smokehouse and the sewing room, 
that made each Southern home independent of the outside world were 
embodied in Grandma Evetts. Grandpa Evetts was a fighter who loved 
the life of the open range. Horses and cattle periodically pulled him 
away to adventure upon the Texas Trail, but deep devotion to his family 
perpetually drew him back to the noble live oaks that hovered over his 
growing brood with a kindly, protective shade. Thus, they lived, and 
in a frugal way, prospered, wanting nothing they could not honestly 
make and have, but always ready to battle anyone who trespassed upon 
their rights and premises. 

Sometimes we think Mama must have caught up the character of them 
both. That dynamic nature that drove her tirelessly through the years 
was founded in her breeding and nurtured by her soil. The deft skill 
that made her kitchen famous rested upon a traditional family art; that 
zestful love of life that always kept her interested and eager came down 
from many adventurous Evettses before her; that practical nature which 
stabilized her life in a business world largely reserved for men was surely 
cultivated by her early years; and that faultless courage with which she 
challenged fate, always honestly speaking her forthright convictions 
with a healthy love of battle, was inherent in her blood. 

Yet, her Spartan character was mellowed by a genuine feminine nature 
that yearned for something the frontier could not give. While Grandma 
Evetts’ work was never done, she suffered no sense of hardship or frustra- 
tion, and as each night’s share of quilting and sewing was being done, 
she recited poetry to her children, sometimes Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” 
complete, from memory. We can never know what intense ambitions 
may have hovered over the cotton cards and quilting frames. Mama 
always seemed to be thirsting for more of that heritage of cultivated and 
civilized people that is known as culture. 

After some measure of education at Salado College and the Sam 
Houston Normal, at Huntsville, she taught school for awhile. Then, 
December 28, 1891, she married John Alva Haley, and with a constancy 
and a courage that seem reserved for woman alone, set herself to her 
life’s task— the making of a home. When uncertain and troublous future 
faced them, she was eager to adventure westward, and after several 
exploratory moves they finally reached Midland nearly forty years ago. 

The story since then is known to many here. Her tremendous energy 
drove her at some useful task night and day. Frugal and simple living 
was her daily routine; hard work and self-denial her happy choice in 
life. When, time and again, financial misfortune_crowded at our door, 
and physical and spiritual drouth threatened to sear our very souls, her 
buoyant and optimistic spirit never faltered; her courage and energy 
never flagged; her determination and will to win never failed. By out- 
standing example alone—for she was not one unduly to lecture her children 
—she pointed the way to the good life as a doer of deeds. At times 
she helped to feed and clothe us by riding horseback to teach a country 
school, even, as later, she did her part in chopping bear-grass to feed 
the starving cattle upon our little ranch. And when the load seemed too 
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much for the rest of us to bear, she would not let us quit, but set her 
lips in a tighter line, through endless hours outworked us all, and spurred 
us on with the cheering view: “It will surely rain in time.” 

Our individual troubles and tragedies were always her own. But she 
shared them with no one else, and, having raised us to maturity, left 
us alone to meet them as we should. As is usual with a strong and resolute 
character, she suffered alone, and in silence. But not for long. By sheer 
mental discipline, she worked her troubles out of her mind, and, with a 
healthy sense of humor, viewed this mad world with tolerance and 
perspective. 

Her personal loyalties knew no bounds, for luke-warm interests and 
half-way measures had no part in her active life. When she devoted 
herself to a person, she did so with all the warmth and feeling an af- 
fectionate nature could exercise; when she gave herself to a cause, she 
did so with all the ardent energy and keen wit of which she was capable. 
In a world of shifting principles and uncertain ideals, she stood as steady 
and true as the poles. 

Until the last, age never imposed its limitations upon her active body, 
her inquisitive mind, and her dominant will. She handled her own affairs 
without interference from any source; she drove to her own objective 
independent of others’ views; and she formed and spoke her own con- 
victions with a reckless courage that marks the warrior’s heart, apart. 

She was proud in the proper estate of a real and noble lady, but no 
false pride or lack of confidence ever kept her from placing her worn 
but steady hand upon the job that had to be done. The terrible blizzard 
of January, 1918, caught her alone in a twelve by fourteen, clap-board 
cow-camp, thirty miles from town. She fed our miserable little herd 
through that bitter blizzard, and even though she carried the weakest 
calves into the house that night with her, one froze to death behind the 
kitchen stove. Yet, never, in her entire life, did she know what a hardship 
was. She always seemed to be blessed with perfect health, conceived a 
wholesome joy from work, and maintained her rigid personal discipline 
until the last. Unbothered by the sophisticated urban atmosphere that 
was rising around her, she always attended to the family laundry at 
an old-fashioned wash-pot, in the back-yard, even if the house were full 
of maids, in what seems to have been a sort of a reverent ritual to the 
dignity of hard work. 

She was sociable and friendly by nature, and though tolerant toward 
the frivolities of youth, her social activities never tended toward the 
modern kind. She loved the life and the soil of Texas, and was public 
spirited at heart. She maintained an aggressive interest in education, and 
served as chairman of the local Red Cross for more than twenty years 
when simple devotion to cause, rather than the high emotionalism of war, 
impelled her to service. We always sympathize with the weak and take 
the feelings of the strong as a matter of course. But shortly before her 
death, her considerate associates in the Red Cross sent her flowers, and 
some endearing sentiment, and for once, that we can recall, those strong 
emotions that had always run so deep, gushed forth in a generous, 
womanly flood. 

It might seem unjust that one who had lived so well should have to die 
so hard. But there is a tragic, poetic fitness in the fact that her dominant 
example should hold for us until the last. We have balm for grief for 
having lived in the bosom of the brave. With character and courage 
oe us how to live; with consummate courage she showed us how 

ie. 

She passed in what should be the restful hours of early morning, soon 
after a gentle rain. Her steadfast faith in life was justified. No matter 
how dry and dreary the prospect, for those of enduring faith, courage 
and devotion there must be ample reward. For those who eternally 
persevere, “it will surely rain in time.” 
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Reverend Eugene Coke Routh, 1329 Nottoway Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has recently presented to the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, a complete file 


of The Quarterly. 


Roy W. Black, mayor of Bolivar, Tennessee, writes that his 
city is collecting material for a history of the county in which 
it is located, namely Hardeman County, Tennessee. Hardeman 
County was named for Thomas Jones Hardeman, who later 
came to Texas with his brother, Bailey Hardeman. Mayor 
Black points out also that John Chisum was a native of Harde- 
man County, Tennessee. He would like to know of any other 
other Hardeman County Tennessean who came to Texas and 
would like any data in the form of journals, diaries, memoirs, 
or letters that refer back to his Tennessee county. Information 
should be sent directly to Mayor Black. 


OW 


A most interesting preliminary announcement of the Field 
School of the University of Texas to be held in collaboration 
with The National University of Mexico at Mexico, D. F., in 
the Summer of 1944 has been received in the office. Courses 
will be offered in anthropology, art, economics, literature, 
geology, government, history, sociology, and Spanish. 

The following professors from the University of Texas 
will be members of the teaching staff: Charles Wilson Hackett, 
Fred Mason Bullard, Carlos Eduardo Castafieda, Ellis Merton 
Coulter, George Charles Marius Engerrand, Rex Devern Hopper, 
Stuart Alexander MacCorkle, Loren Norman Mozley, Eastin 
Nelson, Henry Nash Smith, Jefferson Rea Spell. 

It may be noted that four of the above group are from 
the history department. The offering in history will be es- 
pecially rich, with selections available in seven courses. For 
further information on a profitable visit to Mexico in the 
Summer of 1944 write: Professor Charles W. Hackett, Di- 
rector, The Institute of Latin American -Studies, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Charles Messer Stow, nationally known as The Quester of 
The New York Sun, commented on Santa Rita in his column 
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of February 25, 1944. Editor Stow also wrote a personal letter 
commending the book in which he says, “The way the As- 
sociation seems to carry on its book publication program causes 
my ideas to travel Texasward with longing and a little envy.” 


OIL AND GRATITUDE 


Some one on the publication committee of the Texas State Historical 
Association might be an adept in typography, or the association might 
patronize a printer who is an expert. Latest of its publications is Santa 
Rita, by Martin W. Schwettmann, with numerous pen drawings by 
Tom Lea, telling the story of The University of Texas oil discovery in 
West Texas. Like other books the association has issued, this is a clever 
piece of book-making, hand-made paper, wide margins, good type face 
and firm binding. It is also a limited edition, 440 numbered copies, 
printed at El Paso by Carl Hertzog. The Quester was favored with No. 88. 

Santa Rita, the first oil well on the University’s 2,000,000 acres of 
land, set apart by the Republic of Texas, “blew in” on May 28, 1923. 
By 1941 $30,000,000 was in the University’s permanent fund, proceeds 
from its oil. Naturally this called for a book about the first well. 
Furthermore, the Santa Rita derrick is to be set up on the campus. The 
University of Texas shows its gratitude. 


In the Dallas Morning News for December 26, 1943, John 
H. McGinnis, Book Review Editor of The News, reviewed 
the book as follows: 


In this little book, Santa Rita, Martin W. Schwettmann tells the ab- 
sorbing story of the first discovery of oil on University of Texas land 
in Reagan County. The publication is a project of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, acting through its distinguished Publication Committee 
under the editorship of Walter Prescott Webb. 

The story of finding oil in West Texas brings in inevitably the names 
of a great many men of imagination, vision, faith, and determination. 
Early in the record are the Founding Fathers, who as every school 
child in Texas knows, set aside fabulous areas in the state that should 
ultimately create funds to provide an adequate school system, with a 
“university of the first class’ at the top. But the Founding Fathers 
cannot possibly have dreamed of the fantastic oil chapters in the history 
they initiated. 

The first oil fields in West Texas were brought in during World War I, 
and when the war was over, scouts were ranging everywhere for oil. 
When Captain Rupert P. Ricker, a Reagan County alumnus of The 
University of Texas, was discharged from service and went back to 
the ranch in a drouthy year, he began to scheme to block up some 
leases and drill for oil. Oil would be an alternate route to prosperity in 
West Texas, and the idea was especially tempting in a dry year. 

Ricker soon realized that it was difficult to get blocks of acreage 
in counties like his own, where the university owned scores of sections 
of the land—unless he could manage to draw the university into the leasing. 
Fortunately, Dr. Johan A. Udden, geologist at the university, had already 
considered that the university should be on the alert to realize on its 
extensive holdings in case oil should be discovered; had studied the forma- 
tions; and had reported that there were in Upton, Reagan, and Crockett 
Counties “natural chances for finding accumulations of gas as well as 
oil.” Commissioner J. T. Robison of the General Land Office was also 
alive to the possibility of enriching the schoel fund by royalties on oil 
and helped in the negotiations. 
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The play became too big for Ricker, who got out with pretty near a 
whole skin, selling to Pickrell & Krupp, operators and promoters, of 
El Paso, who sold stock on the Curb Market on Wall Street, and 
finally drilled the discovery well. It is a typical oil story of waiting 
for the last day to spud in, of the anxiety about getting water, of Carl 
Cromwell, the driller, of the derrick, of the toolies, and at long last, the oil. 

Most of the thirty millions in the university’s permanent fund, says 
the author in his preface, has come from the endowment of West Texas 
lands provided by the Founding Fathers. From the same source came 
the funds that replaced the shacks with stately buildings. And the 
end is not yet. 

The very well-told story is released in an especially interesting format. 
Designed and printed by Carl Hertzog of El Paso, the book contains ten 
drawings by Tom Lea, notable for their accuracy and naturalness. Four 
hundred and forty numbered copies are offered for sale to book-loving 
Texans, and few copies, I predict, will get out of the state. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to Stanley Marcus, “Patron 
of and authority on fine printing: Distinguished Texan: His services 
in the planning of this work have been invaluable.” 


Members of the Association who have not yet secured copies of 
Santa Rita are urged to do so at once as the supply is rapidly 
being exhausted. The price is $3.50. 

Mr. Stow was correct in his article in The Sun both in 
his observation that the Association was interested in good 
printing and that possibly we patronized an expert printer. 
Carl Hertzog is frequently referred to as the most artistic 
printer in Texas. I got Hertzog to send to the Association 
office two pages of the Santa Rita type, and many have viewed 
with interest the special spacing and the excellence of the 
design as these are so graphically displayed in the type itself. 
It has, therefore, been thought advisable to reproduce on the 
opposite page a sample of the title page and follow on the 
next page with some lines showing special spacings and ar- 
rangements. 

Note in the Santa Rita title line how “T” and “A” are 
morticed to prevent a wide-space, bad-letter combination. The 
“T” in Martin in the next line is letterspaced and there is also 
special spacing between “C” and “H” and the two “N’s” in 
Schwettmann. 

On the specimen page note that the illusions of extra space 
between certain letters are compensated for by special spac- 
ings. Bad combinations are effected especially where “a, e, 0, 
u” and periods follow “T, V, W, Y.” In all such cases—over 
one thousand in Santa Rita—special castings of overhanging 
letters were inserted to fill up the “holes.” 

Of such things is the printer’s art, in part, made. 


i 
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SANTA RITA 


BY MARTIN W. SCHWETTMANN 


Witb Illustrations By 


TOM LEA 


Che University Oil Discovery 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Austin : 1943 
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Letters following TV W Y appear to be spaced further 
from the capital letters than from the rest of the word in 
ordinary type. This can be avoided by overhanging letters 
which fit into body of the capitals. Compare the following 


To many people from West Texas and from Tro- 
To many people from West Texas and from Tropic 


This book is dedicated to 
H. STANLEY MARCUS 
Patron of and authority on fine printing 


16 Santa Rita 
was located a few feet to the northwest, probably, from 20 to 40 
feet from the water well. 


In another letter Goodfellow says: San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Martin Schwettmann December 19, 1940 


Dear Sir: Texon, Texas 


It appears, from my Field Books, that the Water Well (called 
oil well at spudding) was located 87 feet North of the Orient 


The Drill and the Driller 19 


the geologist Hugh H. Tucker. In his letter to Professor 
Webb, dated March 26, 1940, Clarence R. Wharton 


The Spray of Gold 35 
little in this part of West Texas. As Mrs. Carl Cromwell 


little in this part of West Texas. As Mrs. Carl Cromwell 


| ieee name Santa Rita had its origin not in Texas but 
in NewYork. During the early days of financing, Pick- 
rell interested a group of Catholics in his Texas project. 


| 
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The Houston Chronicle for March 2, 1944, contains an article 
announcing the forthcoming publication of President L. W. 
Kemp’s new book, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence, by the Anson Jones Press, Houston. The article 
tells a dramatic story of how Mr. Kemp discovered certain 
errors regarding the signers—errors which had persisted 108 
years in Texas history. A somewhat detailed review of two 
signers, Asa Brigham and Samuel P. Carson, is given in the 
article. Asa Brigham’s name was not included in the picture 
when the Declaration was first photographed for Wooten’s 
Comprehensive. Asa Brigham’s name was carried, however, 
on printed lists; but Samuel P. Carson was inadvertently 
dropped from the printed lists. Anyway, to put it briefly, 
there were actually fifty-nine signers of the Declaration instead 
of the fifty-eight traditionally reported in Texas history. 

On the way to San Antonio, February 25, to attend the 
San Antonio Historical Association meeting and hear Dr. 
P. I. Nixon’s paper on “Dr. Federico Zervan,” as I crossed 
the beautiful Guadalupe River over the massive arched con- 
crete bridge at about the spot where the historic Old San 
Antonio Road crossed the river at New Braunfels, I chanced 
to see a name in a bronze tablet in the center of the bridge that 
attracted my attention. I recalled that the bridge was built 
about ten years ago, and I must have crossed it a hundred 
times but had never before noticed the bronze tablet or the 
name that attracted my attention: “Lewis W. Kemp.” Think- 
ing that many other members of the Association may have 


® THIS BRIDGE IS DEDICATED To ® 


LEWIS W. KEMP 
BY THE STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION IN 
APPRECIATION OF HIS UNSELFISH 
SERVICE IN THE HIGHWAY 
BUILDING PROGRAM, HIS WORK 
IN THE COLLECTION AND 
PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS AND THE MARKING 
OF IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
SPOTS IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 
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crossed the bridge without seeing the marker, I made a copy 
and resolved to print it in the “Texas Collection” so that 
members of the Association may become even better acquainted 
with their president. 

As this is all done without President Kemp’s knowledge 
or consent, I want to give one further bit of information 
about him, recently secured from D. C. Greer, State Highway 
Engineer. There is a designated State Highway in Texas 
named “The L. W. Kemp Highway,” which is probably the 
shortest in the state. It is the road which winds through the 
State Cemetery in Austin, where L. W. Kemp has made a 
lasting contribution to the preservation of the past in Texas. 


John Gould’s “Furthermore and However” column in the 
Wichita Daily Times is from day to day quite a “Texas Col- 
lection” in itself. Sometimes he draws a word picture of a 
Texas personality; at other times there are comments and 
queries on flora and fauna and starlings and “blue northers.” 
Factual history frequently alternates with tall tales, but more 
often history gets the call. Particularly has Editor Gould 
exposed the “Outlanders” in the Wichita Falls section to the 
virus Texana. He has made a lot of converts, for several of 
the transplanted northern soldiers at Sheppard Field have 
written in to become members of the Association and thereby 
adopted Texans. Others will not forget the Texana injections 
(even though some have reportedly “got their dander up over 
Texan overemphasis”) once they return to the northern climes. 
Trust them then to tell of Texas, and the Texas history 
learned from Editor Gould and others with nostalgic longings. 


ww 


William E. Wrather, director of the United States Geological 
Survey and former president of the Association, wrote from 
Washington in appreciation of Santa Rita, which he found 
awaiting him upon his return from the Near East. Mr. Wrather 
was on a government oil mission there for some three months 
in the course of which he flew about 40,000 miles. The lessons 
which he learned in Texas oil are now being applied to the 
nation and in war times to the whole globe. He sends his 
best regards to all his friends in Texas and throughout the 
Association. 
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Robert E. Hardwicke, formerly of Fort Worth and Houston, 
is another of the distinguished Texans called to Washington 
for war work. He may be addressed c/o Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, So. Interior Bldg., Room 6514, Washington 
26, D. C. 

x 


We have all been impressed from time to time with references 
to celebrated inns in England or on the continent which led 
me to wonder recently what Texas has to offer in the way 
of historic and distinctive hostelries. What are the three, half- 
dozen, or dozen most celebrated hotels of Texas? Which should 
receive first-place listing? My inquiries led to a charming 
article, “The Early Days of the Menger,” by Eleanor Stuck 
in The Bright Shawl for May, 1941. Mrs. Stuck unquestionably 
makes a good case for the Menger of San Antonio, which was 
opened in February, 1859, and has lived on to the point that 
Mrs. Stuck can inquire: “What hotel can claim a longer life of 
distinction and renown? What city possesses a landmark more 
worthy of preservation?” As a part of the distinctiveness and 
renown of the Menger, Mrs. Stuck points to the following 
who have signed the guest register: George Wilkins Kendall, 
Col. Robert E. Lee, O. Henry, Sidney Lanier, General Phil 
Sheridan, W. W. Belknap, General U. S. Grant, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and others. The “solid cherry bar, cherry panelled ceiling, 
French mirrors, and gold-plated spittoons” of the taproom, 
which was done as a replica of the taproom in the House of 
Lords Club in London, are given special notice. Probably 
the second most distinctive Texas hotel which carries on to 
the present would be the Driskill of Austin. Would the Nimitz 
Hotel of Fredericksburg be third? We should know more of 
the facts, flavor, and romance of Texas hotels. 


A quotation coming originally from an article by Paul Bolton 
in Life and reprinted in the January, 1944, Reader’s Digest 
proves that Texas is a state of perfection—or at least, of 
near-perfection. 


A Texas preacher once prayed: “Oh, Lord, we thank Thee for the 
bounteous blessings bestowed upon Texas; and we beseech Thee to 
look with favor upon those places where your feet have not yet trod.” 
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An illustration of the usefulness of Texans’ pride in their 
State is furnished in the following reminiscence which was 
sent to this department by E. W. Winkler, bibliographer. 


“IT was struck,” writes John William Mallet, first Chairman of the 
Faculty, “with the immense value to a people of a State history, and a 
State pride in that history as influencing even the very young. I re- 
member well an interview (in private) as Chairman of the Faculty 
with a boy who was rather disposed to scout the force of college law, 
and his quick change of attitude when I said something of the value 
of discipline among soldiers and spoke with hearty admiration of Hood’s 
Texas Brigade as I had known it in the Army of Northern Virginia.”— 
(“Recollections of the First Year of the University of Texas” by 
J. W. Mallet, in The Alcalde, vol. I, p. 16. April, 1913.) 


George W. Gray, native Texan from Burleson County for- 
merly with the Houston Post and now with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has written a challenging book in his Science At 
War, which came from the press of Harper and Brothers late 
in 1943. 

kw OW 


A New Yorker had encountered one of the grand old Texans, 
a man ninety-three years of age, who rode horseback daily 
and was as spry as could be. The Easterner was very much 
impressed, not so much with the life the old man had lived, but 
especially with the extent of it. So he said, “My friend, I 
am very much interested in asking you one question. To what 
do you attribute your longevity?” The old Texan thought a 
little; then he said, “Well, I had never thought about it, but 
since you mention it, I guess I would explain it three ways: 
In the first place, I never stole a horse; in the second place, I 
never did cheat at poker; and, third, I never did call a man a 


liar to his face.” 
xk & 


Mrs. Henrietta Austin Cunningham, 3700 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 16, D. C., sends the following inquiry: 


What was the date and what are the details of the burning of the 
old Texas State Capitol Building? Why was a painting of Mrs. Bostwick, 
a very lovely woman, there? It was saved and sent to Judge Edward 
T. Austin, my father, in Galveston, who shipped it to Boston. Were 
the Sargents of Boston Mrs. Bostwick’s parents? 


The Capitol burned November 9, 1881. Details may be 
found in two articles on “The Capitols of Texas,” one by 
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O. M. Roberts and one by Julia Lee Sinks, both in The Quarterly, 
Vol. II, as pointed out to the inquirer by Marcelle Lively Hamer 
of the Texas Collection in the Library. Who can supply the 
information requested regarding Mrs. Bostwick? 


OW 


De. T.-® Havins, who is on leave as head of the History 
Department of Howard Payne College, is now a lieutenant in 
the Air Force and historical officer at Ellington Field, Texas. 


Mr. William M. Morgan, 2600 Avenue 0}, Galveston, Texas, 
has sent to The Quarterly a letter which corrects the spelling 
of a proper name in Andrew Forest Muir’s “The Destiny of 
Buffalo Bayou” in the October, 1943, Quarterly, page 101, in 
the fourth line of the third paragraph. Muir refers to “Lieu- 
tenant Munson Hitchcock”; Mr. Morgan points out that this 
gentleman’s name was.Lent Munsen Hitchcock and that he 
was the person who was known in Galveston as Captain 
Munse Hitchcock. Mr. Morgan further points out that Captain 
Hitchcock was born in Southington, Connecticut, October 15, 
1816, and died in Galveston on February 28, 1869, and that 
the Galveston Directory for 1856-57 shows that he resided 
at the corner of 21st Street and Avenue N. Mr. Muir reports 
that Mr. Morgan is entirely correct, that the manuscript source 
from which he wrote was not entirely clear, and that he there- 
fore mistook “Lent” for an attempted abbreviation of lieutenant. 
Both Mr. Muir and The Quarterly are glad to have Mr. Morgan’s 
correction. 

It should also be stated that in the same article in footnote 1, 
Miss Harriet Smither’s name is incorrectly entered as Smith. 
This was a compositor’s error and is in no sense chargeable 
to Mr. Muir. 

xk 


All collectors and librarians in Texas who have any copies 
of the correspondence of Thomas Jefferson are requested to 
communicate with Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Princeton plans to publish the complete works of 
Jefferson in an edition which will cost $344,300. Of this amount 
$200,000 is being contributed by the New York Times as a 
memorial to the late Adolph S. Ochs, its publisher from 1869 
until his death in 1935. 
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The Handbook of Texas should be underwritten at least to 
the extent of $50,000 by some person interested in Texas. The 
Handbeok could become a lasting memorial to some distinguished 


Texan. 
xk 


Dr. Rex W. Strickland of the College of Mines writes in 
appreciation of J. W. Williams’ article on the “National Road 
of the Republic of Texas” which appeared in the January 
Quarterly. Strickland points out, however, that Trammel’s 
Trace and the Jonesborough-Nacogdoches Road were two dis- 
tinctly different trails and adds, “No resident of Jonesborough 
ever spelled the word ‘Jonesboro.’” Strickland also adds to 
the list of the ghost towns of Texas the following: “Old” 
Warren, Jonesborough, Raliegh, Mt. Vernon (in Lamar County), 
Lagrange (in Red River County), Berlin, and Kentuckytown. 


Readers of The Quarterly will be especially interested in the 
following articles in the Winter 1943, Southwest Review: 
“Adventures of a Ballad Hunter: Boyhood in Bosque” by John 
A. Lomax and “Southwestern Siftings” by Samuel Wood Geiser 
which tells the story of William Douglas Wallach, early Texas 
editor. 

In “Southwestern Siftings” in the Spring 1944, Southwest 
Review, Dr. Geiser recounts the career of Abram Morris Gentry, 
one of the prime builders of the Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 


OW 


A pamphlet by William Eilers Sr., entitled Interesting and 
Unusual Facts About Texas and Texans was issued in De- 
cember, 1943. The author and compiler has a record of over 
a half century as an educator and public servant. He has 
brought together an interesting and informative miscellany of 
materials relating to Texas. 


wow 


Notice has just been received that the new History of Refugio 
County by Hobart Huson, originally scheduled for early 1944, 
has been postponed. No new publication date has as yet been 
announced. 


| 
| | 
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Several years before his death in 1935, the beloved Will Rogers 
(who belonged about equally to Oklahoma, California, and 
Texas) penned the following classic essay on the Lone Star State: 


I been flying, train riding, automobile, and horseback and buggy rid- 
ing over Texas for thirty-three years and I’ve never seen a tenth of 
it. There are ranches here bigger than France. Counties bigger than 
England. Saddle horse pastures big as Alsace-Lorraine. The lakes of 
Switzerland would be buffalo wallows in Texas. It’s located between 
Mexico and the United States to keep Mexico from annexing the 
United States. 

It’s so far to town that the cowboys who started in to vote for “Teddy” 
arrived in time to register for “Franklin.” Its “Vatican” is the town 
of Uvalde; its hope is John Nance Garner. Its sole industry is inter- 
national politics. It’s so big that no one governor can handle it. They 
have to have a man and his wife. It’s the only state where a Republican 
has to have a passport to enter. 

P. S. They would use California for a telephone booth down here. 


In his report on the compilation of the Sterling C. Robertson 
papers in 1943, Malcolm D. McLean, 786 N. E. 85th Street, 
Miami 38, Florida, says: 


1. The first objective set up for 1943 was the completion of the index 
to the transcripts. The proper names in the remaining 1895 pages had 
been listed and typed by the end of June. They filled 82 singlespaced 
pages of two columns each, and were bound in a supplementary volume 
under the following title: 


“Index to Proper Names Appearing in the Transcripts of Papers 
Concerning the Life of Sterling C. Robertson (1785-1842) and the 
History of the Robertson Colony in Texas.” 


2. The second objective was to summarize the history of the Robertson 
Colony as recorded in the transcripts now on hand. From Tennessee 
to Texas was chosen as the tentative title for this summary, and dur- 
ing the last six months of 1943 a typed draft of the first 10 chapters 
was completed. The part finished thus far fills 140 pages and covers 
the period from 1822 to 1830, constituting the introduction to the story. 
Chapter headings are as follows: 


FROM TENNESSEE TO TEXAS 


I. Organization of the Texas Association. 
II. Memorial to the Mexican Government. 
III. Mission to Mexico. 

IV. Colonization Law of March 24, 1825. 

V. Leftwich’s Grant. 

VI. First Attempts to Settle the Grant. 
VII. The Nashville Company Grant. 
VIII. H. H. League, Empresario. 

IX. Sterling C. Robertson. 

X. Alexander Thomson. 


38. As a by-product of investigations concerning the background of 
Sterling C. Robertson, 19 genealogical charts of the Robertson family 
were made and indexed. 


| 

| 
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4. The microfilm copy of Inez Jarmon, “A Calendar of the E. S. C. 
Robertson Papers; 1842-1879,” mentioned as being on order in the last 
report, was received during 1943. 

5. A survey was made of all manuscript records and maps concerning 
the Robertson Colony in the General Land Office, Austin, Texas, and a 
photostatic copy of the list of surveys made in the Nashville Colony 
under the authority of Commissioner William H. Steele in 1834 was 
secured. 

6. Objective for 1944: To complete the history of the Robertson Colony. 


ww 


On about the coldest day of January a letter was received 
from Vice-President Earl Vandale from Sarasota, Florida, 
“down in the Land of the Lotus.” Vandale finds Texas books 
wherever he goes. From Sarasota he reports: 


I got a fine copy of Weaver’s Hours of Amusement here. Weaver 
is possibly the best poet Texas has produced. I believe his apostrophe 
to the prairie at the end of his introduction to be literature of the 


highest type. 
OW 


“RACKETS,” published by the City of San Antonio Vigilance 
Committee, 610-611 Commerce Building, in Vol. X, No. 10, 
dated January 5, 1944, carries the following notice. 


TEXAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Justice of the Peace Bat Corrigan on Tuesday, December 7, 1943, 
released Eibe Goldsum, 83 year old Victoria farmer, from any obligation 
to E. A. Davis and the Texas Historical Society, who had filed suit to 
collect $35.00 for using Goldsum’s picture in the Society’s book which 
was distributed several years ago after being in process for years. 

Goldsum admitted a representative of the society had taken his picture 
while he was herding cattle on his farm. “I told the man I wasn’t 
going to pay for it, but he said he would take it anyway.” 

The Texas Historical Society has been a source of trouble since 1934. 
Many complaints have been filed in regard to high-pressured selling, 
gross misrepresentation, and rendering bills for many times the amount 
agreed to. Many claimed the document signed was not the document 
presented for payment. 

In October, 1934, information was furnished the Bexar County Grand 
Jury in regard to E. A. Davis claiming that outstanding men of Texas 
Industries would contribute articles for this book. The men mentioned 
in this prospectus denied they ever wrote any article and few had ever 


heard of Davis. 

This notice is placed in the Texas Collection to call attention 
to our members, friends, and all Texans that the Texas State 
Historical Association is not the Texas Historical Society. The 
similarity of names, however, has confused even some of our 
own membership. Even though names may be similar, a 
“horse chestnut” is not a “chestnut horse.” The Texas State 
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Historical Association has functioned in Texas since 1897, 
and our membership extends throughout the state. Our officers 
and officials are plainly printed on page two of the cover of 
each issue of the Quarterly. Do not confuse the Texas State 
Historical Association with any somewhat similar name. 


w 


A letter from Katherine Spence, 522 W. Republic Avenue, 
Goose Creek, Texas, calls attention to the fact that by her 
own figures she read 8,448 pages of Texana in the Texas 
Collection in the University library during the summer of 
1942. Probably this is something of a record. Miss Spence 
states that she got well acquainted with Mrs. Hamer, the 
Texas Collection, and Texana in general but that now she wants 
additional titles recommended to her. 


The latest reports are that Lieut. (jg) Charles Cumberland, 
former student editorial assistant on The Quarterly and tutor 
in history at the University, is now assigned on the San 
Francisco-Australia run. Lieut. Cumberland has made a number 
of trips in the Pacific since he entered naval service. 


The following is taken from The Historiographer, Lent, 1943, 
Vol. 1, No. 3. 


A society without history cannot understand what it is doing; and 
history without scholarship cannot understand itself—Gilbert Murray 


KK 


At a regular monthly meeting of the Historic Buildings 
Foundation held January 28 in the Twohig House on the 
Witte Museum grounds at San Antonio, Colonel M. L. Crimmins 
spoke on the subject, “Fort McKavett.” Colonel Crimmins 
gave an illustrated lecture which included a plan of the fort 
and twenty-five pictures relating thereto. 


Miss Julia Estill of Fredericksburg is now serving in the 
Pioneer Memorial Museum-Library of that city. Miss Estill 
was formerly sponsor of the Junior Historian Chapter in 
Fredericksburg and is widely known for her extensive in- 
formation on Gillespie County. 
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Bob Davis, in his book entitled Hawaii, U.S. A., (c. 1941), has 
a chapter on “hunting wild bulls,” in which he gives the fol- 
lowing, possibly questionable, information regarding Texas 
longhorns: 

Vancouver, a cabin boy under Captain Cook, who discovered the islands 
in 1778, ... went back to England and in 1794, on a return voyage, 
halted at what is now Texas and took aboard two cows and a bull. 
On a later voyage he brought [to Hawaii] a herd of cows and eight bulls, 


some of which . . . migrated to the mountains and there bred the race 
of fierce and powerful beasts. 


The Association recently received from Mrs. Otis S. Mc- 
Durmitt of San Angelo, Secretary of Fort Concho Museum, an 
inquiry regarding the establishment of a Tom Green County 
Historical Society. The Association has always sought to en- 
courage county and local historical groups in Texas. Several 
years ago the Association published a pamphlet: “A Plea for 
County Historical Societies with a Suggested Form of Con- 
stitution for a County Historical Society.” A copy of this 
pamphlet has been sent to Mrs. McDurmitt, and others, if 
interested, may secure a copy on application. 

The facts are that although highly desirable, a local his- 
torical group has a difficult time in perpetuating itself and 
its work. Those organizations in Texas which have the longest 
record of continuous service are those which have maintained 
a close association with the Texas State Historical Association. 
These associations have been unofficial, but a large nucleus 
of membership in the Association within a local area tends 
to give connections and stimuli which keep the local organiza- 
tion moving along in periods of calm. 

The Indiana History Bulletin for December, 1943, contains 
an article on county historical societies which is quite applicable 
to conditions in Texas. In part, the article says: 


ADVANTAGES OF A COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


At the close of the year, 1943, there were reported to the Historical 
Bureau forty county historical societies in Indiana, including local his- 
torical organizations bearing different titles. In addition, there were 
nearly a dozen local historical organizations in which so far as known 
there has been no activity during the last year or more. If these 
latter can be disregarded, there are fifty-two counties in the state without 
any known local historical societies. The advantages to the people of 
the county and to the county of having an organized group of citizens 
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interested in the study, preservation, and writing of local history are 
such that all of these counties should proceed at once to form societies. 

Interest in history, as in all other activities, is subject to fluctuation. 
There are circumstances and occasions which arouse general interest in 
it and call for organized leadership. There are times when other interests 
are so paramount that the records of the past receive little attention. 
There are other times in which there seems to be nothing at all doing; 
times in which the community sinks into a lethargy of boresome routine 
existence. If this latter condition becomes chronic, the community loses 
all im,etus and pulls its people downward and backward. It is safe to 
say that there is no county in Indiana which does not have some means 
and some occasion for interest in its past and hope for its future. An 
organized historical group may serve as a center in which to keep alive 
this interest in ordinary times and to furnish leadership to productive 
activity in livelier times. 

The present calls for activity in every line in every community—in 
local matters not less than in national matters. The life of a com- 
munity depends upon the community spirit and the nation is the sum 
of its communities. Each community must be conscious of its own part 
in state and national progress. The history of the community is the 
very core of this community spirit. Every county is making history and 
every county should have a historical society to give it a consciousness 
of this history. 

A similar condition prevailed not quite thirty years ago. The centennial 
of Indiana’s statehood, observed under the leadership of the Indiana 
Historical Commission, aroused historical interest in every county in 
the state. Then came the war of 1917-18. County historical societies 
organized under the impulse of the centennial compiled records of their 
counties in the war and honored their citizens who had fought in the war. 

In many counties, as the excitement of state pride and of great world 
events died down, people lost the sense of community life and community 
interests. The sources which fed the springs of distinctive community 
life were allowed to dry up and people saw nothing in their own par- 
ticular part of the country and in their own social life in which to 
interest themselves. In such places the county historical societies became 
inactive and were forgotten. These counties now find themselves in 
need of a reawakening; they feel the need of a group such as they once 
had to take the lead in giving the community an account of itself. 

There are notable instances of counties in which historical leadership 
has been maintained through the years. Twenty-five or thirty such 
counties have a right to be held up as examples. Others have at times 
done notable historical work and have established museums in which 
their counties can take honest pride, but for periods of varying length 
have lapsed. 

County historical societies are recognized by the law of the state as 
public institutions, each serving its county. Under specified conditions, 
the county historical society may receive financial aid from the county 
for maintenance of its quarters, for the preservation of historical and 
natural history collections and museums, and for preserving and printing 
county and state history. The Indiana Historical Bureau has as one of 
its objects “to promote the study of Indiana history in co-operation 
with the Indiana historical society and any other like organization.” The 
Bureau will supply information about county historical work and the 
organization of county historical societies and give such other help as 
its limited resources and staff allow. The history department of Indiana 
University has undertaken the preparation of a history of the achievements 
of the state in the war and of the changes wrought by the war; the univer- 
sity can be helpful, also, in this local historical work. The initiation and 
the impulse for a county historical society, however, must come from the 
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county itself. The movement is by its very nature spontaneous, and 
permanent interest can be maintained only by local leaders. 


To all whom it may concern: 

If the historical society in your county is inactive, will you not join 
in reviving it for immediate participation in the war history of the 
county and for the permanent service of the community? If there is 
no county historical society, will you not join with other like-minded 
people in organizing it as a center in which the history of your com- 
munity and of its men and women will be kept alive? There are members 
of the Indiana Historical Society in nearly every county of the state. 
The call goes to them to instill the historical spirit into their own county. 
Choose those who are able and best fitted to make the history of the 
community the heritage of all its members and uphold them in their 
unselfish work. An active and effective historical society in every county 
of the state in the year 1944! 

A similar call goes to members of the Association all over 
Texas to interest themselves in local history enterprises. The 


Association will be glad to help as far as facilities will allow. 


The Texas Geographic Magazine for Autumn, 1943, contains 
three excellent articles: “Fisheries Resources of Texas” by 
Pierre Fontaine; “Geographers of Early Texas” by S. W. Geiser ; 
and “The Carolina Wren in Texas” by C. E. Chamberlin. 


KK 


An Associated Press photo, widely circulated in January, 
showed Lt. (jg) J. H. McLendon, “who used to teach history 
at the University of Texas,” in Honolulu as he participated in 
an old-time roundup to which all Texans in the islands were 
invited. Some 6,000 were in attendance. “Mc” entered the 
navy as an aviator in April, 1948. Previously he served as a 
student editorial assistant on The Quarterly. He taught in 
the CAA program as well as in the History Department in 


the University. 


Apparently a much overlooked and valuable map of Texas 
is included in Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, 1861-1865. This is entitled 
“Map of Texas and Part of New Mexico” and is dated 1857. 
The map is notable for its naming of many small streams in 
Texas and for the way in which crossing places of various 
streams are described. It contains information on Indian 
trails and on army characters such as Marcy, Averitt, Peck, 
Whipple, Michler, Bryan, Smith, Emory, etc. 
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Miss Adina de Zavala, President of the Texas Landmarks 
Association and member of the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation, sustained a fractured hip when she fell recently 
in San Antonio. From Santa Rosa Hospital reports come that 
she is recovering in an entirely satisfactory manner. Her many 
friends join in wishing her a speedy recovery. 


w 


Samuel E. Asbury of College Station writes to call attention 
to an article by Louise Chilton Bryan, “Emily Margaret Austin, 
Colonizer,” in Editorials of the Month, August, 1931, pages 
407-412. Emily Margaret Austin was the sister of Stephen F. 
Austin, and it is from her that the numerous Austin descendants 
in Texas have come. 

“wk OY 


The Pleasures of Publishing for February 21, 1944, gives 
the following interesting note on book interests in Texas. 


New York is just an aggregate of 10,000 villages, according to the 
observations of John William Rogers, book editor of the Dallas Times 
Herald, whose weekly column “Of Books and People” keeps a _ lively 
eye on literary affairs across the nation, as well as in his own busy 
corner of the world. Just how busy that corner is comes to light in a 
few revealing figures on book sales, just by the way. The wholesale 
records of the Texas News Company, subsidiary of the American News 
Company and Texas representatives for many publishers, show that 
the percentage of increase in book sales in the Dallas area in the past 
year was greater than in any other part of the United States. In 
fact, the Cokesbury Bookstore in Dallas sells more books in a year 
than any other retail bookstore in the United States, Mr. Rogers adds 
challengingly. 


In connection with book selling in Texas and just as an 
addition to the record, I wonder if it could not also be stated 
that Elizabeth Ann McMurray of McMurray’s Book Shop, 
Dallas, is the largest individual seller of books in America? 
She is unquestionably the only person I have ever seen who 
could wait on three persons at the same time, carry on a con- 
versation with a fourth, and keep all in a perfectly happy 
frame of mind. “Elizabeth Ann” is well on her way to becoming 
known to every book purchaser in Texas; she may well become 
a part of the Texas traditions that have grown up around 
books. 
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Mrs. M. E. Eisenhower of Amarillo, but temporarily residing 
in Oklahoma City, writes that she has a scrap book of clippings 
covering many years of the services of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower which she is presenting to the Association. Mrs. 
Eisenhower writes, “Since our cousin, General Eisenhower, 
really is Texas born and Texas is our home, we both want the 
book to stay in Texas.” The Association is most happy to 
acknowledge the offer of such timely and valuable materials 
for the archives. 

Dr. Francis Trevelyan Miller, Director of Research, Historical 
Foundations of World War II, 15 West 68th Street, New York 
City, desires full information regarding General Eisenhower’s 
Texas connections. Dr. Miller especially desires authentic rec- 
ords of the Eisenhower family in Texas with anecdotes con- 
cerning General Eisenhower’s childhood in Texas. Dr. Miller 
states that he would be willing to reimburse students for ex- — 
penses incurred in research of this character. Any person having 
information concerning General Eisenhower’s childhood in Texas 
should write directly to the inquirer. 


Kw OW 


Judge Hobart Huson of Refugio, Texas, makes the following 
suggestion concerning contributions to The Handbook of Texas. 


The suggestion which I have to offer is that all contributors, and 
every one else for that matter, should be invited to turn into the central 
office of the Association any facts on a subject which they believe will 
be covered in the Handbook, and which they believe is little known 
or apt to be overlooked. When these bits of information are received 
by the central editorial office, they should be sent to the assignee who 
is writing the subject, so that he will have the benefit thereof. For 
instance, Captain Cameron’s participation in the Federalist Wars and 
the Rangers is likely to be overlooked. 


This is an excellent suggestion which should be widely fol- 
lowed by the membership. Any suggestion or reference sent 
in can be carried over to our master subject card and the in- 
formation will then be given to the person to whom that subject 
is assigned. The Handbook must be the product of the com- 
bined information of the people of Texas. 


Field & Laboratory for January, 1944, contains two articles 
of special interest to Texas history, both by Dr. S. W. Geiser: 
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(1) “Dr. David Porter Smythe, an Early Texan Botanist” and 
(2) “William Douglas Wallach, Pioneer Hydrographer of 


Texas.” 
wx 


Few terminologies in Texas history have given opportunities 
for more misunderstanding than the question of the proper lo- 
cation and meaning of “The Chisholm Trail.’”’ But the Western 
Trail should at least rank a close second. In Texas it was mostly 
called the Western Trail, but apparently as soon as the Trail 
got out of Texas at Doan’s Crossing it became the Texas 
Cattle Trail. This, however, is only the start of the complicated 
terminology regarding the trail for the following names have 
been, from time to time, used with some authority to refer to 
the Western or Texas Cattle Trail: Longhorn Chisholm Trail, 
Lone Star Trail, Western Chisholm Trail, Dodge City Trail, 
Abilene and Dodge City Trail, Ft. Griffin-Ft. Dodge Trail, John 
Chisholm Trail, and Tuttle Trail. 


Captain James Taylor, well-known member of the Associa- 
tion and in peace times of the Department of History at Texas 
State College for Women, was Director of Air Historical Proj- 
ects at Randolph Field in the first part of the year. Recent 
communications give his address as Captain James Taylor AC 
0910883, APO 4127 (F), c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. It is probably reasonable to guess from the above 
address that Taylor is now seeing service in the South Pacific. 


OW 


Prof. S. W. Geiser of Southern Methodist University con- 
tributes the following note which clears up certain erroneous 
identifications of persons connected with Texas history. 


NoTE ON Dr. FRANCIS Moore (1808-1864) 


Two historians and an archivist have within the past few weeks written 
me the terrifying news that Harriet Ames (whose name over the years 
has been associated with that of Bob Potter) was a daughter of “Dr. 
Moore, who was an eminent physician of Texas and well-known as the 
president of the Galveston board of health for 12 years.” Of course, they 
mean Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., of Houston. I can see that someone has 
become excited over the wrongs of Harriet Moore Ames (formerly Page), 
whose father, Francis Moore, was from 1830+ a landowner, resident 
in Brazoria County (although not of Austin’s Three Hundred). Their 
queries are addressed to me because of my long search for biographical 
materials on Francis Moore, Jr., (1808-64), long-time editor of the Houston 
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Telegraph & Texas Register and for a few months State Geologist of 
Texas. The erroneous identification by my correspondents of the two 
“Francis Moore’s” is due, probably, to erroneous statements in the biog- 
raphy of Dr. Edward York Ames, son of Charles and Harriet Moore Ames. 


I have been collecting information on Francis Moore, Jr., for many 
years, but confess my findings are still not complete in detail. Set forth 
as briefly as possible for fellow-students, they are as follows [I have 
omitted information generally known, except when it is necessary to 
the bare outline of the story]: 

Francis Moore, Jr., was the son of Dr. Francis Moore (1782-1856) 
[father born March 30, 1782, at Cambridge, Mass.;2 M.D., Harvard, 
1812; moved to Livingston County, N. Y., 1828 ?relinquished practice 
of medicine? and became farmer in Livingston County, accumulated 
property, and died at West Sparta, Livingston Co., May 16, 1856. I do 
not know the name of his wife, or the date of his marriage.] Francis 
Moore, Jr., was born on April 20, 1808, in Massachusetts.’ Family records 
{in many details untrustworthy] give his birthplace as Salem, Mass.* 
During Francis’s youth (year and age not known) an accident deprived 
him of one arm. When he was 20 years old, the family moved to western 
New York. It is generally conceded that Francis Moore, Jr., studied 
medicine somewhere; perhaps in a medical school, perhaps as an appren- 
tice to his father. The true facts of his study are unknown. Family 
tradition has it [erroneously] that Francis studied medicine at Harvard. 
I have searched since 1939 for some medical-school record of him as a 
student, without result. It seems possible that he might have been graduated 
from the ‘Fairfield Medical College’ [College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Western District of the State of New York”], but the lists of 
graduates for the years 1816-39 show he was not a graduate. He claimed> 
to be a regular graduate of a medical college, “being ourselves bound 
by peculiar ties to the genuine sons of Aesculapius.” He was considered 
a physician by the inhabitants of Bath, Steuben County, N. Y. (whither 
he went from Livingston County, about 1833/4), but seems never to have 
practiced. Rather, in his three years at Bath (?1834-36) he taught a 
select school and studied law in the office of R. Campbell, Jr.6 He seems 
to have been highly acceptable: Sherman S. Rogers, in an address de- 
livered at Bath, June 7, 1893, at their centennial celebration,’ stated: 
“There was a generous scholarship, too, in Bath. I recall Dr. Francis Moore, 
an accomplished scholar and gentleman, who taught here a grammar school, 
and who left Bath to take part in the struggle of Texas for Independence.” 


Francis left New York State for Texas at some time in 1836 [probably 
June], with Jacob W. and James F. Cruger. The three had been ac- 
quainted in Livingston County. Dansville and West Sparta (where Francis 
Moore, Sr., lived) were towns not far apart. [The Cruger boys were 
?2nephews of Major Daniel Cruger (1780-1843), who for a long time had 
been a leading member of the bar, and an influential politician. He was 
a printer by trade. Daniel Cruger, the ?uncle, worked in the office of 
the old Bath Gazette before 1800. After newspaper work in Oswego, 
N. Y., he practiced law successfully at Bath, was elected to the legislature 
(1812-16, 1823), and after a term in Congress, and practice at Syracuse, 


1Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Louisiana [Goodspeed, Chicago], 1892, I, 249-50. 

“Cambridge (Mass.) Vital Records. 

$1850 Census Schedules, Harris County, Texas. |TxULby]; Green-Wood Cemetery (Brook- 
lyn) records give Connecticut as State of his birth, but I cannot rely too much on 
their accuracy, as they state that Moore died in “‘Lake Superior, N. Y.” 

“The librarian of the Essex Institute, Salem, could not find any Francis Moore in the 
Vital Statistics of Salem of the period, nor in eight other works on Salem consulted. 

‘Telegraph & Texas Register, June 24, 1837. 

*Lamar Papers, V, 202-03. 

"In pamphlet, published, 1893, by Matthews-Northrop Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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returned to Bath, to practice law until 1833.8] Jacob W. Cruger and 
Francis Moore, Jr., were associated for some years on the Telegraph and 
Texas Register, as will appear below. D. W. C. Baker (Texas Scrap 
Book, 1875, 273) says that Dr. Moore came to Texas as a volunteer in 
the “Buckeye Rangers,” but a number of other factual errors in his 
account cause me to be dubious of accepting its details. 

The Bath Constitutionalist® in 1839 iterates that Cruger and Moore 
left Bath in 1836 to join the Texan army and that for a time Dr. Moore 
served in the capacity of surgeon, “but the war terminated soon after 
his arrival, and he determined to become a resident of the new Republic.” 
Together, Cruger and Moore revisited Bath in the summer of 1839 to 
renew acquaintances. Jacob W. Cruger is said to have been a (non- 
graduate) former cadet at West Point, but Military Academy records 
fail to confirm this. 

On March 9, 1837, Moore (at Columbia) bought Thomas H. Borden’s 
interest in the Telegraph, while Gail continued as one of the proprietors, 
with Moore as editor. They moved the paper to Houston on the Yellowstone, 
arriving in time to get out the issue of May 2, three weeks after the last 
issue at Columbia. On June 20, 1837, Gail Borden sold his share to Cruger, 
and Moore & Cruger were in partnership for many years—until April 
1, 1851, when Moore bought out Cruger. Three years later, Dr. Moore 
sold the Telegraph to E. H. Cushing, after 17 years as editor of the paper. 

Moore, on the whole, made an admirable editor. A. B. Gray!® has 
spoken of him as “one of the most accomplished writers by whom the 
Texas press has been graced, and for seventeen years [he] controlled 
the columns of the oldest and most influential paper in the State. . 
His private life was of the purest, and his private influence was even 
greater than that wielded in public ...”’; and John Henry Brown?! 
calls him a “fine orator, a sincere Presbyterian, and one of the purest 
men in the country, in whose nature patriotism was a passion.” His 
political opponents, of course, saw him otherwise. Houston on occasion, 
could call him [1845] the ‘lying scribbler of the Telegraph, whose one 
arm could write more malicious falsehoods than any man with two arms,’ 
and the ‘one armed Proteus,’ because of his alleged changeableness. 
But this simply is an example of the extremely personal journalism of 
the day and place. In spite of the rodomontade of Moore’s letter, written 
from Philadelphia in October, 1859 (following John Brown’s raid),!2 he 
was an ardent Unionist and went North at the outbreak of the War. 
His old friends of the other side, quoted above, when looking back upon 
his career as a journalist in Texas, gave a truer judgment of him than 
was possible while he was in the thick of the fight between opposing 
factions. Sam Houston himself, in late August, 1860, made Moore State 
Geologist of Texas, in place of his distinguished predecessor, Dr. 
B. F. Shumard. 

Dr. Moore showed from the beginning of his editorship of the Telegraph 
a very keen interest in the natural resources and natural history of the 
State. During the summer and fall of 1837 he printed with regularity 
a series of articles or chapters on the geography, etc., of the various 
counties of the Republic. These were gathered together and published in 
book form in Philadelphia in 1840, as Maps and Description of Texas... 
(143 pp., 18mo.) A second edition was published by T. R. Tanner, New 
York, in 1844, as “Description of Texas, containing sketches of its 


*Guy H. McMaster, History of the Settl: t of Steuben County, N. Y., 1853, 173-74; 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 1928, 866. 

*Copied into Telegraph and Texas Register of August 7, 1839. The Corning [N. Y.] 
Leader has a file of the Bath Constitutionalist (1837-Aug. 14 1841), but I have not been 
able to consult it. 

In Wooten’s Comprehensive History of Texas, .. ., 1898. II, 385, 374. 

UEncyclopaedia of the New West... Texas... ., 1881, 580. 

“Houston Weekly Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1859. 
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history, geology, geography, and statistics: with concise statements, rela- 
tive to the soil, climate, productions, facilities of transportation, population 
of the country; and some brief remarks upon the character and customs 
of its inhabitants ...” (143 pp. 16mo.) In the second edition he men- 
tions, among other things, the petrified forest of Jasper County; the 
bed of coal on the Yegua, twelve miles from Independence; iron ore in 
the northern part of Washington County; and notes the great quantities 
of bones of giant Pleistocene mammals from the bed of the Brazos, in 
present Austin County. The files of the Telegraph, even at this late date, 
offer much of great interest to the student interested in accounts of 
scientific work, study, and exploration in early Texas. His news items 
were quoted far and wide. Thus, as examples, the Southern Agriculturist 
III, 1843, 357) copied from the Telegraph an excellent note on the native 
grapes of Texas; his account of General Denyse Denyse’s rich discovery 
of Pleistocene mammalian remains at Bastrop in 1840 had wide quotation; 
and President Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College, in his report on 
the geology of Marcy’s [1852] exploration of the Red River, speaks in 
commendation of “some able remarks... in the Telegraph and Texan 
Register by the editor, Francis Moore,” regarding geological matters. 

But this is no place to assess Dr. Moore as a man of science; that shall 
be done elsewhere. If one says, with Dr. B. F. Shumard, that Moore 
was superficial in a high degree, and largely uninformed in geology, and 
utterly unfit for the office of State Geologist, we should probably be 
inclined to agree with him (although we cannot forget that the paleon- 
tologist, William M. Gabb, and other members of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia thought well of him). The noted conchologist 
and paleontologist, Timothy A. Conrad ( 1803-77), after Moore’s death, 
wrote (October 24, 1864) to Dr. F. B. Meek: . . My blues have been 
considerably increased by the death of Doctor. Moore, who[m] I loved 
more than most other men, and by the death of my nearest and dearest 
sister with whom I lived in Trenton.”13 Moore was also well loved 
in Texas. 

Francis Moore, Jr., was mayor of Houston in 1838, 1843, and again in 
1849-52. In the summer of 1839 (as I said before) he went back to Bath 
for a visit and on this trip apparently met again Elizabeth Moffat Wood 
(1820-97), a native of Bath, whom he married (probably in 1840). He 
was a senator in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Congresses of the Republic 
of Texas (November, 1839 to February, 1842). His report, as chairman 
of the senate committee on education, on the proposed charter of Ruters- 
ville College, emphasized the importance of geology and recommended 
the establishment there of a professorship of geology. 

Moore, in the biographies, is sometimes spoken of as a Presbyterian. 
He was a vestryman of Christ Church (Protestant Episcopal) at Houston 
for several years and served as lay delegate to the diocesan convention 
of the Episcopal Church in the years 1850-53. H. S. Thrall1+ states 
that Moore was a member of the first Methodist “society” in Houston in 
1841. What his church affiliations really were, I do not know. A vestry- 
man in the Episcopal Church may be a member of another church, or 
member of no church at all. Anson Jones, if I recall correctly, was a 
vestryman and diocesan delegate without being a member of the Episcopal 


church. 


*Geo. P. Merrill, “Contributions to the History of American Geology,” Ann. Rept. 
Smiths. Instn. (National Museum), 1904, 1906, 356. Merrill opines that the “Dr. Moore” 
referred to was Rev. Wm. D. Moore, first “professor of the English language and literature” 
under Chancellor F. P. A. Barnard, in the University of Mississippi [1858-61]. A thorough 
going search has failed to find the grounds of Merrill’s surmise. W. D. M.’s interest 
in natural history is yy from T. C. Johnson, Scientific Interests in the Old South, 1936, 
67, 67n; and in E. Hilgard, Report on the Geology and Agriculture of the State of 
Mississippi, Jackson, “is60, pp. xii-xiii, 190-91. No record of whence he — or whither 


4H. S. Thrall, History of Methedion in Texas, 1872, 94n. 


of the dates of Francis Moore’s and _ Conrad’s letter convinces me 
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Several children were born to Francis and Elizabeth Moffat Wood Moore: 
(1) Francis Cruger (b. Houston, Feb. 25, 1842, d. Lakewood, N. J., 
March 17, 1912), for many years president of the Continental Fire In- 
surance Company of New York City; (2) Helen (b. 1844), later Mrs. 
William A. Hulbert; (3) Elizabeth (b. 1846), later Mrs. Hubert G. Rowsell; 
(4) Edward, who died in infancy, before 1850; (5) Frances, born about 
1850, died in infancy; (6) Ella (b. 1853), later Mrs. William Rumsey 
of New York City; (7, 8) [twins] Blanche and Jeannie (b. July 31, 1854); 
Blanche died October 4, 1937, and Jeannie was still living, December 2, 
1941; (9) Albert Wasson (b. 1856). A great-grand-daughter of Francis 
Moore insists that the twins (as well as Albert Wasson) were born in 
Philadelphia, but the death certificate of Blanche Moore indicates that 
she was born in Albany, N. Y. This would appear reasonable, as in 
that year (after the sale of the Telegraph to E. H. Cushing) Francis 
Moore went to Albany to study Cretaceous and Tertiary fossils in the 
New York Geological Survey rooms. Later he also studied the fossil 
collections in the cabinet of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
He returned to Texas the next year and sent (September, 1855) to the 
Academy collections of fossils and mollusks from Texas. [In fact, up 
to the outbreak of the Civil War, he was constantly sending the Academy 
naturalia from Texas.] Isaac Lea described for science the mollusks, 
and T. A. Conrad and W. M. Gabb the fossils. 

In 1856, Francis Moore’s father died at West Sparta, N. Y., and it 
was then that he dropped the “junior” designation from his name. In 
1857, he studied geology and paleontology with Professor James Hall 
in the New York Geological Survey at Albany and met William More Gabb, 
the (later) celebrated paleontologist, then a young man of twenty. Gabb 
became an enthusiastic friend of Moore. A geological survey was proposed 
for Texas and established in 1858. Moore was suggested for the place 
(Houston Republic, August 15, Sept. 12, 1857); but James Hall and 
Joseph Henry (secretary of the Smithsonian Institution) recommended 
to Governor Runnels the appointment of Dr. B. F. Shumard—a most 
fitting appointment. During the years 1858 to 1860, Moore was back 
and forth between Philadelphia and Texas. In March of 1859 he re- 
turned to Texas, proposing to practice law, especially land-law.15 He was 
back again at the North during the summer, however, and returned to 
Texas only in November.’ At that date, he was “candidating” for the 
office of mayor, or city health officer, of Houston. After Moore had 
relinquished the editorship of the Telegraph in 1854 (ostensibly to com- 
plete a work of the geology of Texas) he had been unusually restless, 
with much lost motion and moving back and forth between Philadelphia 
and Texas. 

During the spring and summer of 1860, Moore angled with Sam 
Houston for a place on the Geological Survey of Texas.17 The result 
was that when Shumard returned to Austin from geological examinations 
in Young County (November 11, 1860), he found himself supplanted, 
and Moore in his place. It is an inglorious chapter in the history of 
Texas, with S. B. Buckley as the villain of the piece. Houston had 
watched the work of Shumard during the summer, with an eye to his 
removal; for Shumard was an appointee of Governor Hardin R. Runnels, 
whom Houston cordially hated. Moore, on coming into the office of State 
Geologist, in payment of services rendered appointed Buckley his First 
Assistant. The two made, in the winter of 1860-61, a two-months’ trip of 
superficial observations from Fayette, Washington, Wharton, and Fort 
Bend counties to the coast. From early March to the middle of June 
Moore and Buckley “explored” the counties of Western Texas, going 


Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 20, 1859. 

Ibid., Nov. 23, 1859. 

“G. P. Merrill, ‘Contributions to the History of American Geology,” Ann. Rept. 
Smiths. Instn. (National Museum), 1904, 1906, 487-8, 509. 
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north from Austin by way of Llano, Burnet, Bosque, and Hood counties 
to Clay County and returned to Austin by a more westerly route (via 
Mason, Menard, and Gillespie counties). On their arrival in Austin, 
Moore discovered that the Survey had been suspended by the legislature 
(April 18, 1861). S. B. Buckley** gives a highly partisan account of 
the Shumard and Moore surveys, in which (with singular moral blindness) 
he delineates unblushingly his own devious path of intrigue against 
Shumard, who had consistently befriended him.® 

With the outbreak of the War in 1861, Moore, Shumard, and Buckley 
went North. Moore perhaps first went to Philadelphia but a couple of 
years later was living in Brooklyn.2° I have no information as to his 
occupation during the first years of the War. In August, 1863, two 
copper-mining companies to operate on the “North Shore” of Lake Su- 
perior (near Duluth) were incorporated in Minnesota by capitalists from 
Cleveland, Ohio. One Mr. Salisbury?! of Cleveland seems to have been 
manager of the holdings of both companies (which had identical stock- 
holders and officers). In the summer of 1864 these two companies (the 
North Shore Mining Company and the French River Mining Company) 
negotiated with Dr. Moore to examine and report upon their properties 
along the North Shore. 

Early in August, Dr. Moore set out from his home in Brooklyn for 
Cleveland to consult with the chief stockholders before beginning work 
in the field. Mr. Salisbury accompanied him, then, to the field. They 
appear to have arrived at Duluth about August 18 and for a few days 
made examinations of the properties. From his examination, Dr. Moore 
believed (mistakenly) that the locations would pay well and advised 
the immediate prosecution of the work, in force. Unfortunately, he was 
taken ill in the field on August 27 and was brought, very ill, to Duluth. 
Present-day physicians surmise he may have been suffering from some 
acute, localized inflammatory disease, like appendicitis. For two or three 
days there was hope of his recovery; but he went into a coma, and death 
ensued on September 1, 1864, about twelve hours later. Mr. Salisbury 
took the body back to Brooklyn, aboard the S. S. Traveller, and interment 
was in Brooklyn.22 The place of the original interment in Green-Wood 
Cemetery is not recorded, but on November 19, 1891, Moore’s body was 
removed to its final resting place [Lot 26,212, Sect. 145, on Amaryllis 
Path, near Border Avenue]. 

John Henry Brown*? states that ‘at last accounts his widow and children 
lived at Philadelphia.’ The only inclusion of Mrs. Moore’s name in a 
Philadelphia directory is in Gopsil’s for 1874, where her residence is 
given as “1512 North Tenth Street.” City directories of Brooklyn for the 
years 1865 to 1890, however, give her addresses on First Place in Brooklyn, 
as follows: at No. 112 (1863-65, 1868-70), at No. 114 (1865-67), and at 
No. 130 (1872-91, with exceptions of 1873/4, 1878/9, and 1889-90). In 
the last few years of her life she probably lived with her son, Francis 
Cruger Moore, who was for many years president of the Continental 


wre > patons First Annual Report of the Geological and Agricultural Survey of Texas, 

»G. P. Merrill, “Contribution to the History of American Geology,” Ann. Rept. 
Smiths. Instn. (National Museum), 1904, 1906, 487-8, 509. 

Brooklyn directories (1863/4 and 1864/5), list Dr. Moore’s home at 112 First Place, 
Brooklyn. 

*1[ surmise that “Mr. Salisbury” was a younger brother of James Henry Salisbury 
(1823-1905), who worked on the New York State Geological Survey (1846-51), and was 
lecturer on gene A and applied chemistry in the Albany State Normal School (1851- 
52). He and practiced in Cleveland for some years and later in 
New York City. Ps H. S. may have met Dr. Moore at Albany and have recommended 
him officers of the North Shore Mining Company and the French River Mining 


Company. 

“Superior [Wisc.] Gazette, Sept. 3, 10, 1864. Dr. Moore was cared for in Duluth | 
the home of Sidney Luce (d. 1898), postmaster at Duluth (1860-68) and Receiver of 
the U. S. Land Office at Duluth ete 


Encyclopaedia of the New West ... Texas ..., 1881, 580. 
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Fire Insurance Company of New York. An early Texan biographical 
notice of Dr. Moore (which I have lost from my collection) states that 
Mrs. Moore conducted a boarding house in New York after Dr. Moore’s 
death, and this is confirmed by the 1865/6 and 1866/7 Brooklyn directories. 

The “Francis Moore” referred to in Elizabeth LeNoir Jennett’s Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 1942, 142, 
is, I fear, a composite cf the Francis Moore of Brazoria, 1830+, referred 
to in my first paragraphs, and our Dr. Francis Moore, Jr. I hope that 
the foregoing may induce some one in touch with the archives to clarify 
the services of the two Francis Moore’s in the Texan Revolution. This 
one thing is positive: Moore himself stated that he left Bath, N. Y., in 
1836 [probably June], and he made no claim to have had service before 
the fall of that year. 

& 


A new edition of Townsend Miller’s A Letter From Texas 
has been brought out for Neiman-Marcus by Carl Hertzog. 
When I reviewed the first edition in 1940, I predicted that it 
would become a scarce item in years to come. It has already 
become so. The new edition is possibly in a more attractive 
format than even the first. 


WK 


The Henderson Times of Henderson, Rusk County, Texas, 
put out a special 90th Anniversary Edition on March 2, 1944. 
Possibly the most outstanding editor who ever served the Times 
was Colonel R. T. Milner. The special edition carries the 
pictures »f many Rusk County men now in the armed services. 
Among these is the picture of Dorman H. Winfrey, who con- 
tributed an article on General Webster Flanagan to the an- 
niversary number. 

® 


The San Antonio Historical Association held its annual 
meeting at the Cascade Room of the St. Anthony Hotel on 
the evening of January 21. Chris Emmett presided and pre- 
sented President C. Stanley Banks, who spoke most interestingly 
on the subject: “Eminent Lawyers of Texas.” The following 
officers were elected for 1944: President, Paul Adams; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Lydia Magruder; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Frances Donecker ; Directors, C. Stanley Banks and Joe Naylor. 

The February monthly meeting was held on the 25th at Cos 
House. Dr. P. I. Nixon presented a most interesting paper on 
“Federico Zervan, Physician and Beau Brummel of Spanish- 
Texas.” 
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The green buckram binding which will go on the permanently 
bound numbers of this volume of The Quarterly will vary 
slightly in color from the green which has previously been 
used. The exact shade formerly used is another fatality of the 
war and can not now be secured. The quality of the cloth and 
the workmanship involved have not been lowered, but one 
shade lighter green must now be used. 


Through the courtesy of Bragadier General J. Watt Page, 
the Association has been furnished a copy of a letter written 
by Frank Adams, widely known war correspondent, to Colonel 
Paul L. Wakefield. The letter tells how the Thirty-sixth Division 
of Texas was in the fight at San Pietro on the San Vittore front 
in Italy on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 1943. General 
Page also calls attention to the fact that the Germans have 
developed a “peculiar” respect for the “wild cowboys of Texas.” 
This letter and others that follow, may serve as an encourage- 
ment to some historian who will eventually write the history 
of the fighting Thirty-sixth Division. 


Naples, Italy 
January 7, 1944 
[Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. Wakefield 
Austin, Texas] 
Dear Colonel, 

Recently I met many officers and men of the 36th Division who knew 
you, Col. Thompson, Gen. Page and scads of other Texans I had known 
and it certainly warmed my heart. It was on Christmas Eve and 
Xmas Day in the high hills around San Pietro (Near Venafro) on the 
San Vittore front. Reynolds Packard of (UP) and I were the only 
correspondents there when between Xmas Eve and daylight our forces 
(comprised, to a great extent, of Texans) took the high, saddle-backed 
key ridge and German Observation Post which commanded valley ap- 
proaches to San Vittore, beginning an action which ended in the capture 
of that village today. The Germans, I was told by officers from other 
states, had developed a “peculiar” respect for the “Wild cowboys of 
Texas” and I was particularly proud to hear it.... 

I think of my Austin friends often, but here in Italy with its castles, 
wines, old leather, stone walls, odd locks and strangely wrought lamps 
and hinges and especially its weapons of older wars I think constantly 
of you and Normandy Farm. I will be flying home soon—bringing 
nothing—but what a cargo you’d have found in the small dark shops 
off Via Roma or in the clustered villages or towns from the slopes of 
Vesuvius, the olive groves and vineyards to the Royal Palace at Coserta... 

Please give my regards to my friends and acquaintances there... 

Very best regards 
FRANK ADAMS 


APO 765 - WSA 
Postmaster, N.Y., N.Y. 
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A communication addressed to Governor Coke Stevenson 
from Lieut. General Mark W. Clark relating to Texas’ 36th 
Division and furnished this department by General Page will 
be of interest to all Texans. Under the date of December 4, 1943, 
General Clark writes: 


Dear Governor 

...I1 am extremely proud to have the splendid Division [the 36th] 
as part of the Fifth Army and no one who participated in our opera- 
tions in Italy can fail to appreciate the outstanding contribution it has 
made to the victories that we have won. The operation of this Division 
at Salerno, in my opinion, is one of the outstanding U. S. military 
successes of this war. 


A letter from Major General Fred L. Walker from somewhere 
in Italy on January 14, 1944, to General Page says in part: 


I presume that everybody in the states now knows that the 36th Di- 
vision was the first to land in Europe and the first to land against 
German opposition on the beach. No other Division has had this dis- 
tinction and no other division in this war has had to fight and defeat 
the Germans on the beach in order to establish a bridgehead. 


The traditions of the Alamo and of San Jacinto march on 


in 1944, 
Kw OK OW 


The Daughters of the Republic of Texas have long been 
known for their interest in Texas history and its makers and 
for their hearty cooperation with the Association. The follow- 
ing letter adds another chapter to the services rendered Texas 
history by the Daughters. 


The San Jacinto Chapter, Daughters of the Republic of Texas, yearly 
gives a reward on the 21st of April to a girl or boy from our senior 
high school, who writes the best essay of 1000 words on a given subject. 

This year we have chosen this subject: “Texas Junior Historians” 
(the inception, object and progress). Mrs. Hallie Bryan Perry suggested 
that I write you for information on this, to place in a convenient place 
where students may read in preparing their papers. Thanking you for 
any help you might give me, I am 

Sincerely, 
/s/ Mrs. G. W. BALDWIN 
Chmn. of Patriotic Education 


In the office where we have been busy day-to-day on Junior 
Historian affairs, the thought had hardly occurred that the 
Junior Historian movement already had its own history. We 
were able, however, to collect a sizeable amount of material 
for Mrs. Baldwin, and shall look forward to publishing in the 
magazine the history of the young people’s organization. 
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A highly interesting commentary on contemporary history 
was contained in the Dallas Morning News, December 13, 1943: 


In the years to come after this world-shaking war there will be a 
small job, at best, for the debunkers of history and defamers of history- 
makers, such as have operated constructively and destructively in the 
earlier decades of this century. If any writer of that school should 
loose a broadside, it will be possible to consult a full and authoritative 
record of this time, set down by trained historians as history was being 
made, and to discredit all his misstatements. 

Henry Gemmill, staff correspondent of the Wall Street Journal, has 
contributed the interesting story of what is being done to preserve 
spot history for posterity. It tells that historical units have been set 
up in twenty-two war agencies, from the Office of War Mobilization 
to the White House and the Post Office Department, that the War De- 
partment is establishing such units in every theater of operations, and 
that spot historians assigned to naval operations actually have risked 
their lives as participants. 

The head of the War Department’s historical branch is a professional 
soldier, Lieut. Col. John Kemper, but his chief aid is a distinguished 
historian, and equally distinguished historians are serving in all of 
the numerous agencies. These, the habitual critics should be told, are 
scholars drawn from the great universities. Posterity will be indebted 


to them for their preservation of the record as it was being made, of. 


truth that cannot be overthrown. 
we OK 


Iowa State College has announced the promotion to the rank 
of assistant professor of W. Turrentine Jackson, formerly in- 
structor in history at The University of Texas. 


Miss Llerena Friend of Wichita Falls, has been granted a 
leave of absence from Wichita Falls High School and is working 
on The Handbook of Texas in the Association’s office. 


The January Quarterly (p. 297) carried a list of Texas County 
“Oracles.” To that list should be added the following: 


PERSONS INFORMED ON THE HISTORY OF VARIOUS TEXAS COUNTIES 


BRAZOS COUNTY HARRIS COUNTY 

Miss Josephine Watts Andrew Forest Muir 
Bryan, Texas 946 Courtland St. 
BURLESON COUNTY Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Judd Collier JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Mumford, Texas Judge Chilton O’Brien 
GRIMES COUNTY - Beaumont, Texas 

Mr. E. L. Blair Judge Charles D. Smith 


Trinity, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
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LIBERTY COUNTY 
Mrs. Julia Duncan Welder 
Liberty, Texas 

Mr. Watson Neyland 
Liberty, Texas 

Miss Arlene Pickett 
Liberty, Texas 

Miss Bessie Partlow 
Liberty, Texas 

Hon. Price Daniel 
Liberty, Texas 


MATAGORDA COUNTY 
Rev. Paul Engle 

Jackson, Mississippi 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Miss Lulu Shannon 
Dobbin, Texas 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Mr. Albert J. Schnitzel 
Orange, Texas 
ROBERTSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Judd Collier 
Mumford, Texas 


SHELBY COUNTY 


Mrs. Wm. F. Lake 
Fort Worth, Texas 


TRAVIS COUNTY 


Mrs. J. D. Mims 
Dallas, Texas 


WALKER COUNTY 
Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
25 Courtland Place 
Houston, Texas 


Andrew Forest Muir, author of “Railroad Enterprise in 
Texas, 1836-1841,” in this issue, served last year as a Student 
Editorial Assistant on The Quarterly, and is now Acting 
Director of the San Jacinto Museum of History vice Ike Moore, 


who has entered naval service. 


OX 
The Adjutant General’s Office in the War Department has 
furnished the following information regarding General John 


Henry Patterson from whose library the gift of Army Regula- 
tions of the Republic of Texas was made, as announced in the 


January Quarterly. 


THE MILITARY SERVICE OF JOHN HENRY PATTERSON 


Born in New York: 


Appointed from New York. 
First Lieutenant, 11th Infantry 


Transferred to 20th Infantry.. 


Transrerred 22d) Infantry... Nov. 4, 1895 
Brigadier General, Volunteers..................005 Sept. 21, 1898 
Honorably discharged from volunteer service...... Nov. 30, 1898 


Brevet Captain, October 1, 1864, for gallant services in the battle 
of Chapel House, Virginia. 
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Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, July 23, 1897, for most 
distinguished gallantry in action at the Wilderness, Virginia, under heavy 
fire of the advancing enemy in picking up and carrying several hundred 
yards to a place of safety, a wounded officer of his regiment who was 
helpless and would otherwise have been burned in the forest. 

General Patterson was retired at his own request having served over 


thirty years. 
He died October 5, 1920, at Selkirk, New York. 


ww 


I do not recall anything in recent years in The Quarterly 
which has created as much interest and comment as the map in 
the last number which sketches “the Country from Austin to 
El Paso.” No one has, as yet, identified Browne or his ex- 
pedition but Colonel M. L. Crimmins, San Antonio, sends 
information regarding Glanton, who is mentioned on the map. 


I was much interested in the F. B. E. Browne map on p. 306 of 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for January, 1944. You ask, 
“Who was Glanton?” John Glanton was a scalp hunter who palmed off 
Mexican for Apache scalps and was associated with the Brown brothers. 
(See Lead and Iikker by Owen White, pp. 143-159 and Apache Gold and 
Yaqui Silver by J. Frank Dobie, p. 266.) General Zachary Taylor 
ordered Glanton tried for murder when he was a ranger in Mexico in 
1846. He was allowed to escape and came back to San Antonio and 
married Joaquina Menchaca, daughter of Antonio Menchaca and Teresa 
Ramon, parents of John William, born 1847, and Joaquina Margarita, 
born 1849. (See With the Makers of San Antonio, Chabot p. 106, and 
Menchaca’s Memoirs, Yanaguana So. Pub. VII under “Foreword,” ninth 
page unnumbered.) He was the grandfather of Zuleme Lacosta who 
married Ferdinand Herff. See San Antonio City Directory, 1877-78, p. 
107: “Glanton, Joaquina (Wid.) Res NS Blum Bet Bowie and Pecan.” 


OW 


J. W. Williams, well-known Texas trail authority of 2220 
Piedmont, Wichita Falls, writes: 


Captain Hall’s suggestion published in the January Quarterly that the 
route shown in Browne’s map in that Quarterly was possibly that of 
Neighbors and Ford does not seem to me to be borne out by the map 
itself. At the extreme right the old map shows Austin and has this 
notation “Left Austin for California 5th May 1849.” On May 17th 
one of the party (Fuller) was killed on the East (south) Fork of the 
Concho and another of the group was attacked by Indians a little 
further on. This party bound for California (according to the map) 
passed by “Dead Horsehead Crossing,” through mountains that may 
have been the Davis Mountains, across a chain of soda lakes and on 
southward toward the Rio Grande above Fort Leaton. They then turned 
up the course of the Rio Grande to El Paso. From there one would 
suppose they went on to California and that Browne had returned to 
Texas by September 23, 1851, when the map was made. There ought 
to be something in the old newspaper files about the journey. 

A Land Office draftsman whose name bore the same peculiar spelling 
“Browne,” signed several county maps made in the 1850’s. One of these 
was a map of Wood County made in 1857. It was signed: J. Browne. 
Possibly he was related to F. B. E. Browne. 
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David Donoghue, consulting geologist of Fort Worth, Texas, 
was also much interested in the F. B. E. Browne map. His 
letter gives a number of leads which should prove helpful in 
the further identification of the expedition. 


This is in regard to the F. B. E. Browne map in the last issue 
of The Quarterly. “We were all traveling West in ’49!” The reference 
to thermometer, latitude and longitude, and elevation suggests strongly 
a connection of some kind to a military expedition. Geological observations 
also point that way. Note the reference to Edw. Waller. Was this 
not the Waller for whom Waller County was named and from whom 
Waller Creek in Austin also takes its name? 

Emory (U. S. Boundary Survey, I, 91) says that 1849, 1850, and 
1851 were years of drought in El Paso and vicinity. Bartlett in his 
Personal Reminiscences, II, 604, gives names of party detailed for the 
survey of the Rio Grande (El Paso to Presidio [?]) August 27, 1851. 
Emory (I, 89) and Bartlett (II, 547) state that Von Hipple actually 
made the survey. Von Hipple’s report is not printed in Bartlett or in 
Emory. It may or may not give a clue. Emory and Bartlett both mention 
a Thomas Thompson. A reference is made on the map to Thompson 
and party which “returned by this route” in the upper left hand part 
of the map. 

See also C. D. Gibbes’ “Journal” in West Texas Historical Association 
Yearbook, XIX, October, 1948, p. 165, where he says “. ..a company 
from Austin arrived two days after us, having been about sixty days 
on the road.” Gibbes arrived at El] Paso about May 26, 1849, having 
started from Dallas. 

Let me know of any information you get concerning the map. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


George W. Littlefield, Texan. By J. Evetts Haley. Norman 
(The University of Oklahoma Press), 1943. Pp. xiv+285. 
Illustrations. $3.00. 


In portraying the life and times of George W. Littlefield 
the author, J. Evetts Haley, has again proven his competence 
as a biographer. As in his earlier writings, The XIT Ranch 
of Texas and Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman, Mr. 
Haley here presents an honest, realistic account of his subject. 
According to his own assertion he aspires to the standards of 
history rather than romance, and his fidelity to documented 
evidence is apparent throughout the book. 

As a subject for biography George W. Littlefield is less 
colorful and dramatic than his contemporary, Charles Goodnight, 
but he displays the same dynamic qualities of courage, vision, 
native sagacity and strength of purpose. He was, in the words 
of the author, “a man of tremendous drive and vitality who 
was able to shed the irrelevancies of life and concentrate all 
his faculties on the job at hand.” The author has drawn his 
material from original sources—personal letters, ranch record 
books, newspapers, a fragmentary autobiography, and, above 
all, the “verdant memories of stable and unhurried Texans” 
who knew the robust cowman-banker in the various phases 
of his busy career. From this bewildering array of testimony, 
Mr. Haley has reconstructed with a wealth of anecdote and 
description not only the career of George W. Littlefield but 
also the realities of life on the trail and the range in an 
era when men were “free to battle and survive, plan and per- 
form, aspire and achieve.” 

There is a human, convincing quality to this story which may 
be attributed to the author’s own intimate knowledge of the 
cattle business, his familiarity with the climate and physical 
features of the region involved, his feeling for the land, and 
his ability as a raconteur. Mr. Haley is at his literary best in 
descriptions of life on the range and the varied activities of 
the “cowboy outfits.” His prose is vigorous, graphic, often 
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picturesque, as in the passage describing the LIT cowboys in 
action, “They leant over on their horses, and when a wild 
steer rattled his hocks and took to the breaks, they ‘tromped’ 
on his fetlocks and gathered him in with a small, neat loop.” 
Through effective characterization and anecdote the author 
brings to life many of the unique personalities—range bosses, 
windmillers, camp men, and cowpunchers—who contributed 
to the Littlefield story and tradition. 

The biography is divided into fifteen chapters, each dealing 
with a significant phase of Littlefield’s career. Since he was 
essentially a man of action, his life story is a record of constant 
effort and achievement, of the prosecution of wisely conceived 
plans in a determined drive toward self-appointed goals. Born 
on a Mississippi plantation, he was transplanted to Texas at 
the age of nine and grew to manhood in the Guadalupe bottom 
near the historic town of Gonzales. Here, assisting his wid- 
owed mother in her efficient management of the family estate, 
he early developed those qualities of initiative, courage, and 
sound business sense which compensated for his lack of formal 
academic training. Litlefield was a true son of the South, and 
throughout his life, this loyalty was a motivating force. At 
the outset of the Civil War, when he was but nineteen years 
of age, he enlisted with Terry’s Texas Rangers and saw active 
service in Kentucky and Tennessee. He was breveted as a 
major for gallantry in action and, temporarily crippled by 
wounds, was forced to retire from the conflict. Returning to 
Gonzales, he took up the life of a cotton planter, enjoyed 
several years of prosperity and good crops, then suffered dis- 
heartening reverses which left him burdened with debt. With 
characteristic resilience young Littlefield turned his attention 
to more lucrative pursuits. Horse trailing proved interesting 
but financially disappointing, so the resourceful young man 
cast his eyes up the cattle trail and made a momentous decision. 

The author devotes fully one-half of the volume to an ac- 
count of the successive trail and ranching enterprises that ex- 
panded the Littlefield cattle industry to vast proportions. 
Beginning with that first venture in the spring of 1871 when 
Littlefield, with about eleven hundred head of cattle, “joined 
that rough and ragged migration of Texas trail men that 
moved slowly and hopefully, but recklessly, up the trail to 
Kansas,” the story moves forward in an ever-widening arc 
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of interest and enterprise. The serious reader will be able 
to discern those qualities in Littlefield which contributed to 
his success. He surrounded himself with capable, energetic men 
whose loyalty and devotion were unquestioned. He counseled 
them unceasingly, inspired their confidence by his efficient 
handling of difficult problems, and was instrumental in establish- 
ing many of them in prosperous ranching enterprises of their 
own. He seemed always to know “which way the wind was 
blowing” in the cattle business, and was able to avert the 
disasters which descended upon many of his less astute 
contemporaries. 

In a day when cattle traders traveled about with thousands 
of dollars in gold and silver weighing down their buggy springs 
or pack-horses, and when interest was as high as two per cent 
per month, it was natural that a man of Littlefield’s practical 
nature should see the advantages of going into the banking 
business. From a small beginning, as an adjunct to the mer- 
cantile business in Gonzales, this banking enterprise developed 
into the well-known American National Bank of Austin, Texas, 
an institution which from its founding in 1890 absorbed much 
of Littlefield’s time and energy. 

The author gives a revealing account, gleaned from personal 
letters and oral interviews, of Littlefield’s lifelong solicitude 
for a host of relatives and friends. His generosity is summed 
up in these words: “He put them through school in youth, 
promoted them in business in maturity, backed them in ad- 
versity, wrote off their losses, plied them with patient advice, 
and backed them again.” 

Littlefield made frequent forays into local and state politics, 
and there is some evidence to the effect that he often used an 
opportunistic approach in promoting the campaign of his favor- 
ite candidate. He strongly supported Hogg for governor and 
years later became one of the chief sponsors of Jim Ferguson. 
Mr. Haley handles the Ferguson-University controversy in a 
very judicious manner. This was one occasion when Little- 
field, a man of decisive action, appeared indecisive, finding it 
difficult to sever the ties of personal and political friendship. 
Having committed himself, however, he continued as champion 
and benefactor of the University in a very real sense. 

The reader who is genuinely interested in Texas and the 
South will, upon finishing this book, be aware of his debt of 
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gratitude to George W. Littlefield and his wise counselors for 
making possible the Littlefield Southern History Collection at 
The University of Texas. Among the many benefactions of 
this generous Texan none is more significant or important 
than this assembling of a vast store of Southern historical 
source material. 

This is an interesting, informative, well-written biography. 
The reader who is interested in the author’s source material 
will appreciate the numerous footnotes. The book is well in- 
dexed, and the printing and binding show excellent craftsman- 
ship. Harold Bugbee’s realistic illustrations stimulate the 
imagination and enhance the attractiveness of the volume. 


C. STANLEY BANKS 
San Antonio, Texas 


The Seven Golden Cities. By Mabel Farnum. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (The Bruce Publishing Company), 1943. Pp. xiii+ 
225. $2.75. 


Greater interest in the early Spanish explorers of the South- 
west has been inspired by the historical publications authorized 
by the Coronade Cuarto Centennial Commission. Miss Farnum’s 
The Seven Golden Cities, one of the Science and Culture Series 
edited by Reverend Joseph Husslein, 8. J., St. Louis University, 
attempts ‘to make known and revered” the Franciscan vice- 
commissary and father-provincial Fray Marcos de Niza, her- 
ald of the Coronado explorations, and “. . . to promote the 
noble cause of the missions to the Indians.” 

Miss Farnum states, in her “Acknowledgments,” that her 
narrative is based upon “all available sources, early and mod- 
ern,” including the “Reports of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology,” the writings of George Parker Winship, Adolph 
Bandelier, and Hammond and Rey, and the papers of Professor 
Lansing B. Bloom of the University of New Mexico. Docu- 
ments are cited to verify the main points of the story but Miss 
Farnum selects as her medium the popular form, without 
footnote references and highly dramatized to interest the gen- 
eral reader, young and old. She does not present a satisfactory 
solution of the Fray Marcos mystery to the scholar who may 
be interested in the controversy over the veracity and motives 
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of Fray Marcos, but that is unnecessary in a popular narrative. 
The book has an attractive format with a preface by the General 
Editor, Reverend Joseph Husslein, S. J., though it has no table 
of contents, index, or chapter headings for the twenty-six 
divisions. 

A suggested subtitle, “Fray Marcos and the Coronado Ad- 
venture,” is appropriate. Miss Farnum gives a full account 
of the reconnoitering expedition to verify Cabeza de Vaca’s 
reported rumors of the golden cities by Fray Marcos, Estevan 
the Moor, and Indian companions; Marcos’s encouraging re- 
port of Cibola; the march to Cibola by the noble array of 
conquistadores under the leadership of Don Francisco Vasquez 
de Coronado, accompanied by Fray Marcos; the great dis- 
appointment; and the return of the discredited friar to mis- 
sionary activities in Jalapa and Xochimilco. Indian customs 
and the country are described. Character portrayals are vivid. 
Coronado, a young nobleman, is devoted to his wife but in- 
terested in gold. Disobeying the orders of Fray Marcos, the 
ambitions and greedy Estevan parades into Cibola, demanding 
women and turquoises. Perhaps it was his disobedience that 
brought later grief to Fray Marcos. 


Miss Farnum does not question the veracity of Fray Marcos, 
whose exaggerated report, she asserts, was due to atmospheric 
conditions in New Mexico and to the strained imagination of 
Marcos who believed Indian tales. Marcos is portrayed as 
a devout Franciscan friar, with gentleness, winning friendly 
Indians to pave the way for Spanish conquerors and, with zeal, 
suffering untold hardships for God’s glory and for the salvation 
of Indian souls when conquistadores, competing against each 
other, were searching for gold, glory, and new realms for Spain. 
The picture conforms with the age of the Spanish conquista- 
dores in America and will give the general reader not only 
an acquaintance with Fray Marcos but also an appreciation of 
some of the noble work of the missionaries among the American 


Indians. 
ANNA I. POWELL 


North Texas State Teachers College 
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The Panama Route, 1848-1869. By John Haskell Kemble. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles (University of California Press), 
1943. Published as Volume 29 of University of California 
Publications in History. Pp. xi+316. Illustrations, maps, 
and appendix. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.25. 


The quality of a book and the group of readers to whom it 
will appeal have much bearing on the decision to publish it. 
An author’s acknowledgments enable the prospective reader 
to predict the quality of his writing. In this case the author’s 
acknowledgments to Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton for “the 
inspiration and enthusiasm of his example” and to Professor 
Frederic Logan Paxson for “his generosity of time and interest” 
give assurance that a scholarly, correct, and readable book lies 
before the reader. The appeal which this book will have to 
students of American transportation and to the general reader 
who will want to know the importance of the Panama route 
as a background for the Panama Canal fully justifies its 
publication. 

The story covers the period from “the establishment of 
American dominion on the shores of the Pacific” by the ac- 
quisition of the Mexican Cession to the days when “the trans- 
continental railroad eclipsed the Panama route in all its func- 
tions in 1869.” Other “phases in the history of American 
transportation,” says the author, have received more attention 
because they were more picturesque, although really less sig- 
nificant. The Panama route was throughout the formative 
years of the Pacific seaboard the means of communication of 
this region “with the nation and with the world.” Up to 1855 
much time was lost in crossing either the isthmus of Panama 
or in taking the longer route through Nicaragua, but with the 
completion of the Panama Railroad in 1855 “the crossing could 
be made from ocean to ocean in less than half a day.” Many 
individuals and corporations engaged in competition in the 
operation of the Panama route, but their work “resulted in the 
development and maintenance of a vital artery in the trans- 
portation system of the United States.” The Panama route 
carried men, supplies, and precious metals, chiefly gold, from 
one coast to the other. To name the individuals and corpora- 
tions would require too much space and would not be of much 
point, but at least Cornelius Vanderbilt, the United States 
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Mail Steamship Company, and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company must be mentioned, for these seem to have been 
the most active and most important. 

Among the interesting features of the book is the list of 
one hundred and eight steamers which operated on the Panama 
and Nicaraguan routes. Information is included about each 
of these steamers as to size, construction, and service. The 
second appendix tabulates information on the number of pas- 
sengers carried from New York to San Francisco and from San 
Francisco to New York, a total of 808,769. The third appendix 
reveals a total of $710,753,857.62 in treasure shipments via 
Panama and of $46,314,942.38 via Nicaragua. The fourth and 
fifth appendices list the builders of the steamers and the engine 
builders for steamers which served the isthmian routes. Fifteen 
illustrations, mostly of steamers mentioned in the story, add 
much interest to the book. The notes—thirty pages of them— 
and the bibliography of sixteen pages give ample evidence of 
the research required in the preparation of this excellent study. 


R. L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Ante-Bellum Kentucky. A Social History, 1800-1860. By 
F. Garvin Davenport. Oxford, Ohio (The Mississippi 
Valley Press), 1943. Pp. xx+238. $3.50. 


This is good social history. Here one will find out how the 
country people lived (and discover some good recipes for 
country dishes) ; how the city dwellers got along and what in- 
terested them most; what progress Kentucky made in education, 
both secondary and collegiate; what the status of medicine 
was, including the quackeries of the day; the scientific interests 
that developed in both the plant and animal kingdoms and what 
could be discovered in test tubes, too; how religion came to 
the people through the Great Revival, followed by various 
schisms in the old churches; how socially minded Kentuckians 
were in taking care of their deaf, dumb, insane, and criminals; 
who and how great the painters and sculptors were and some 
of their accomplishments; and who wrote books and edited 
newspapers and what some of the best products were. One 
need not look here, and rightly so, for political parties and 
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elections, railroads, factories, steamboats, and other evidence 
of political and economic developments. 

It is a relief and a pleasure to have a peep into these im- 
portant and little known evidences of the civilization of a 
people; and one who is not much acquainted with Kentucky 
will be surprised if not mildly amazed at the high purpose and 
solid accomplishment which characterized a considerable por- 
tion of Kentucky society. Louisville and Lexington were centers 
of a highly intellectual class of people, and so were Danville 
and other lesser towns. There were colleges such as Tran- 
sylvania and Centre, doctors of medicine of such accomplish- 
ments as Ephriam McDowell, educators of such vision as 
Horace Holley, scientists like Constantine Rafinesque, archi- 
tects of no mean standing such as Gideon Shryock, portrait 
painters of such industry and accomplishment as Matthew 
Jouett, sculptors like Joel Hart, historians like Lewis and 
Richard Collins, one-poem wonders such as Theodore O’Hara, 
newspaper editors like George D. Prentice, and such legal and 
satirical writers as William Littell. 

Professor Davenport has digested well these various arts 
and skills and writes with a knowledge that must have come 
from a considerable study and wrestling with unusual medical 
and other scientific terms. Yet he has not dragged them in 
unnecessarily and he generally has made them clear. Proof- 
reading has been done with a little less than that approximation 
to perfection that the author even more than the reader likes 
to see attained. 

E. M. COULTER 

The University of Texas 


With Sherman to the Sea: The Journal of Theodore F. Upson. 
Edited by Oscar Osburn Winther. Baton Rouge (The 
Louisiana State University Press), 1943. Pp. xxii+181. 
Illustrations. $2.25. 


This journal of a Union scout who enlisted in Indiana, 
fought with General Grant at Vicksburg, and helped Sherman 
devastate the countryside on his “March to the Sea” is at 
once an exciting adventure story as well as a contribution to 
the history of the South. In a candid and unaffected manner the 
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young soldier unfolded the story of three terrible years of suf- 
fering, devastation, and death. 

The narrative of young Upson written from diaries, journals 
and letters, has as much realism as a twentieth century war 
novel. There is the story of the sweetheart back in his little 
home town; there are accounts of his first drink of whiskey; 
of his first attempt at smoking; of long weary marches all 
the way from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Savanah, Georgia; of 
fraternizing with the enemy; of meeting a relative among those 
captured by the Federal Army. There is also the grim realism 
of disease and death. With regard to the terrific losses at 
Missionary Ridge, Upson related, “Once I went back after some 
ambulances and saw a pile of legs and arms as big as a haycock 
where they were amputating.” Later he related how he rode 
over the ground where the battle of Chickamauga had been 
fought and observed, “Thousands of dead, hastily buried, were 
around me. The winter rains had, in many places, washed off 
part of the thin covering, and arms and legs protruded from 
the ground. It was a ghastly, ghostly sight.” In all wars life 
becomes cheap, and yet Upson, so often in the presence of death, 
never quite ceased to sorrow when a comrade left him. When 
Joel Royce died, he wrote, “It looked pretty hard to see him 
without any coffin or box, wrapped in his blanket and buried 
in a shallow grave without even a prayer or a shot fired over 
him.” He quickly added, however, that, “We are too busy to 
spend much time over the dead.” 

The wantonly destructive march of Sherman through Georgia 
is described in detail in the latter pages of the book. It seems 
that railroads were the particular objectives of Sherman’s de- 
structive armies. Upson described what he saw as follows: 


With sledge hammers, hand spikes, or anything else 
handy, the ties are knocked loose from the rails, the first 
plates unbolted, the pine ties made into piles, set on fire 
and the rails laid on top. When they get red hot in the 
center, about 20 men get hold of the ends and wind them 
edgewise around a telegraph pole or small tree. 


On one page of this interesting journal the author related 
a story which must be taken by the readers as proof that 
revenge in war methods is not the invention of modern war 
lords—they have only improved upon them. While moving out 
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on an early morning march after the destruction of Atlanta, 
Upson related that his company saw the lifeless bodies of 
several citizens swinging from trees with a placard which read: 


This is done in retaliation for the unwarranted attack 
made upon my foragers yesterday. Any repetition of this 
offense will be similarly punished; and in addition, all 
buildings upon ten square miles of adjacent territory will 
be destroyed. 


The placard was signed: “W. T. Sherman, General Com- 


manding.” 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


San Marcos State College 


The South in American History. By William B. Hesseltine. 
New York (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1943. Pp. xiv+691. 
Bibliography, maps, illustrations, and index. $4.25. 


This volume is a comprehensive work, presenting in a 
modified chronology the story of the South from the founding 
of Jamestown to the Southerners’ support of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy. It is a competent revision of the author’s 
earlier book, A History of the South, and is intended for a 
college text. 

About one-seventh of the volume is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Southern colonies. In many respects this is the 
best section of the book. The early history of Virginia and 
the chapter on life in the tobacco colonies are written in a 
very clear and readable style; the student is favorably im- 
pressed with the text at the start. 

The book has many other excellent parts. Particularly, the 
contest over the admission of Missouri, the Southern defense 
of slavery, Northern opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Confederate constitution, the Unionist movements in Virginia 
and Tennessee, and life in the Confederacy are topics adequately 
and ably handled. On the other hand, some subjects are 
slighted and some are presented in a way that confuses the 
student. For instance, Calhoun’s Jefferson Day dinner toast 
is not mentioned (the dinner is discussed and Jackson’s toast 
is given), and Webster’s Seventh of March speech receives 
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slight attention. The discussion of the Virginia regional con- 
flict of 1828-1831, from the standpoint of enlightening the 
student, leaves much to be desired. 

The work places strong emphasis upon the period of the 
Civil War, devoting almost one-fifth of the number of pages 
to that section. The author follows traditional lines, however, 
and neglects the Southwest. Banks’s Red River campaign of 
1864 is dismissed with the sentence, “The Red River expedition 
was caused by, and failed because of, cotton speculators.” In 
mentioning the salt works of the Confederacy no reference is 
made to those of North Louisiana or to the discovery of the 
rock salt mine on Avery Island. 

The South since 1865 is the subject matter of about one- 
third of the volume, and this section of the book does not suffer 
by comparison with the preceding pages. The treatment of 
the reconstruction era is exceedingly good. The author lays 
bare the motives of the Republicans and the industrialists 
in promoting their own political and economic schemes in 
the confusion and the prostration of the postwar South. The 
last five chapters deal ably with such subjects as agriculture, 
industry, education, politics, and race problems. This part 
of the volume, more than any other, presents material not 
found in texts on the general subject of American history. 

In spite of revision, several errors remain. Nat Turner’s 
insurrection was in 1831, not 1830 (p. 207); New Orleans, 
with a total population of about 8,000 in 1800, could not have 
had 18,000 free Negroes (p. 289) ; Port Hudson is in Louisiana, 
not Mississippi (p. 439) ; and the student is surprised to read 
that “During the summer of 1865” the number of Federal 
prisoners at Andersonville increased to over 30,000 (p. 462). 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with portraits of 
leaders and pictures of Southern life; it is deficient in good 
maps. A few statistical tables, in the reviewer’s opinion, would 
have improved the book. The bibliography is extensive and 
excellent. In fact, Professor Hesseltine has written a good 
text for which students and teachers of American history will 


be grateful. 
J. D. BRAGG 


Baylor University 
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Apostle of Democracy: The Life of Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
By Louise Fargo Brown. New York (Harper and Broth- 
ers), 1943. Pp. 306. Illustrations and appendix. $3.50. 


Professor Louise Fargo Brown has chosen accurately the 
title “Apostle of Democracy” for this biography of Lucy May- 
nard Salmon. Miss Salmon taught and practiced democracy. 
Though intensely shy, she was ever ready to fight for a better 
world. Her original studies, as the History of the Appointing 
Power of the President, Domestic Service, and the two vol- 
umes, The Newspaper and Authority and The Newspaper and 
the Historian, have stimulated movements for democratic 
reforms. 

In the light of current political and educational trends, Miss 
Salmon’s creed of democracy is of interest. Miss Salmon be- 
lieved “‘ ... progress is made only through co-operation, 
...’” and that “‘... the organization becomes effective 
only as the individual as such disappears and works with others 
for the good of all.’”» Her democratic way was to work with 
others, in organized groups and federations, for higher stand- 
ards but not for recognition of any individual or group. She 
worked with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in order 
to obtain higher standards in education for women as well 
as men. As Professor of History at Vassar College, Miss 
Salmon worked with students and faculty for higher standards 
on the campus. With radical, though now commonplace, ideas 
in teaching history, she gave her students rich adventures in 
research. Former students and friends co-operated with her 
in securing historical collections for a research library and 
instituted the Lucy Maynard Salmon Fund for Faculty Re- 
search at Vassar College. Deploring the undemocratic govern- 
ment of the American college, Miss Salmon courageously pro- 
posed faculty discussions of educational problems and suggested 
for Vassar a faculty reorganization with a new committee 
system and a faculty and student committee arrangement. Both 
have been established at Vassar. 

Miss Salmon has been called a stormy petrel in the field 
of education. Her proposal for a College Entrance Examination 
Board materialized in 1901. In educational articles, she urged 
higher standards for the training and selection of teachers 
for the public schools. She believed that educational progress 
may come only through closer co-operation among colleges and 
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between secondary schools and colleges, and looked hopefully 
toward “‘ ... the ultimate formation of a great and powerful 
federal union of the educational systems of the different states.’ ” 

The biography is based largely upon Miss Salmon’s letters 
and papers which are cited freely to tell most of the story. 
Other original papers in the five appendices and illustrations 
add to the picture. A table of contents and an index contribute 
to the attractive format of the book. In eleven chronological 
chapter divisions, headed by appropriate quotations, Miss 
Salmon’s life story is given: her home life; her education at 
the University of Michigan, where she received the Master of 
Arts degree in 1883 and the honorary degree, Doctor of Letters, 
in 1926; and her professional experiences, ending with her 
career at Vassar College, 1887-1927. 

It is a full biography of an extraordinary teacher and scholar, 
not just an extraordinary woman, which will interest Vassar 
alumnae, women’s colleges, and those who are concerned with 
the democratic development of higher education in the United 


States. 
ANNA I. POWELL 


North Texas State Teachers College 


Hispanic American Essays: A Memorial to James Alexander 
Robertson. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Chapel Hill (The 
University of North Carolina Press), 1942. Pp. viii+391. 


$5.00. 


Twenty studies make up this Festschrift in memory of one 
of America’s great scholars in Latin-American history, Dr. 
James A. Robertson, who is best known for his long and able 
service as editor of The Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Professor Wilgus, a close friend and admirer, has written a 
brief biography of and tribute to Dr. Robertson. He has also 
compiled a bibliography of his varied and voluminous writings. 

Eighteen essays make up the second and third part of this 
volume, nine on the colonial era and nine on the national. In 
the first of these, “Contribution to the History of the Colonial 
Ideas in Spain,” Rafael Altamira illustrates the value of the 
unpublished documents. Francis Borgia Steck portrays the 
cultural contributions of Spain, as against the darker side of 
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the conquest, in a chapter on “Early Mexican Literature.” On 
the cultural side is also the essay on Martinez de Compafién 
y Bujanda, Bishop of Trujillo (Peri), as “A Great Prelate 
and Archaeologist,” by Philip Ainsworth Means. 

Economic and institutional studies are contributed by Charles 
E. Chapman, “The Spanish Consulado,” William W. Pearson, 
“The Foundation and Early History of the Venezuelan In- 
tendencia,” and by Madeline Nichols, “Argentine Colonial 
Economy.” Arthur S. Aiton has added another informative 
‘chapter on a phase of the Family Compact from 1770-1773. 
Alfred B. Thomas presents a well-documented account of the 
governorship of Sonora by that distinguished frontiersman, 
Bautista de Anza. Isaac J. Cox condenses the story of the 
Florida border into a succinct summary. 

Two detailed studies on the efforts of the United States to 
acquire the Spanish archives of Florida are contributed by 
Irene A. Wright and A. J. Hanna. Mexican politics is the 
subject of Lillian E. Fisher’s biographical sketch of Miguel 
Ramos Arispe, “A Comanche Constitutionalist,” and of J. Lloyd 
Mecham’s “Federal Intervention in Mexico,” the latter showing 
how the state governments may legally come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal. There are three essays on the Central 
American field: “Justo Rufino Barrios,” by J. Fred Rippy, 
an interesting account of one of the greatest promoters of 
Central American union; “Indian Labor in Guatemala,” by 
Chester Lloyd Jones, tracing the evolution of the Indian labor 
system from the encomienda system to the modified peonage 
of today: and “American Marines in Nicaragua,” by Roscoe 
R. Hill, a judicious review of a controversial subject. Inter- 
continental cultural relations are illustrated in Percy A. Martin’s 
essay on “Sarmiento and New England.” The book ends with 
an essay on “Our Present Peril in Historical Perspective,” 
by Lawrence F. Hill, a thoughtful analysis of American 
diplomacy. 

The only unity of these essays lies in their being a tribute 
to Dr. Robertson and in their being on the broad subject of 
Latin America. They are not of equal value, but they all 
contribute to the general field, and Dr. Wilgus is deserving of a 
great deal of credit for having made this material available. 


JOHN RYDJORD 


University of Wichita 
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“Faust” by Estanislao Del Campo. Translated by Walter Owen. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (Mitchells Bookstore), 1942. 
Pp. xiv+104. Illustrations. 


Estanislao Del Campo (1795-1880), author of a Spanish 
account of Gounod’s opera on Goethe’s Faust, ranks in Argentine 
gaucho literature second only to José Hernandez, whose Martin 
Fierro (as translated by Walter Owen) I reviewed in April, 
1941 (S. W. H. Q., XLIV, 526). It is, again, Mr. Waller Owen 
who adapts this Argentine classic to English verse, who pre- 
cedes his translation with eight pages of choice introductory 
comments, and who follows the text with sixteen pages of 
notes on literary and historical materials. This English ver- 
sion of Del Campo’s Faust is an attractive example of book- 
making and is equipped with illustrations by the Argentine 
artist, Mr. Enrique J. Rapela. 

What we have here is Del Campo donning the personality 
of El Pollo to retell the narrative of Gounod’s opera to another 
gaucho named Laguna. One large effect of Del Campo’s art 
is to place us in approximate rapport with the gaucho’s un- 
fettered emotions and individual psychology. In total effect 
there is the naive reaction of a somewhat primitive mind of 
the New World to the sophisticated culture of the Old. 
Throughout this Faust the lore of the Argentine gauchos 
recalls the folkways of the cowboys and vaqueros of the Texas- 
Mexico borderland. 

Del Campo’s Faust casts valuable light on the history of the 
gauchos—their beliefs and superstitions, their open manners 
and racy language. Mr. Owen thus presents a welcome addition 
to the library of Argentine masterpieces now in the English 
language; and since his translation was executed to promote 
“between peoples of different speech the friendly interchange of 
thought and feeling,” it is also good tonic for an ailing world. 


HALDEEN BRADDY 


Texas Technological College 
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tions, 34-35, 36 

Poker, Texas, rules of, 303 

Population, center of, 1845, 


91-92; distribution of, 
1844, 217; slave, 1836- 
1845, 91-92 

Port Sullivan, steamboat 
traffic to, 244 

Post, history of, 180 

Postoak Springs, Rangers 


massacred at, 1837, 244 
Potts, Charles S., 296 
Powell, Anna I., 436, 443 
Powhatan, 100 
Preston, 218; see also Cof- 

fee’s Trading House 
Preston Road, route of, 218- 

219; Dallas junction with 

National Road, 223-224 
Price, Van, 1 
Protestant Episcopal 

Church, 23, 148, 274, 287, 

878; convention of, 1849, 

23 
Provincias Internas, politi- 

cal system of, 1800, 29 


Quichas, see Kichais 

Quapas, see Quapaws 

Quapaws, 159 

Railroad conventions, 1839, 
350, 351-352 

Railroad Convention, 
287 

Railroading from the Head 
End (rev.), S. Kip Far- 
rington, Jr., 81-82 

Railroad enterprises, 1836- 
1841, 102-103, 339-370 

Railroads, need for, 1839, 
340 
ils, oak, use of proposed, 
1839, 351 

Raymond, James H., 148, 
154 

Reagan, John H., biograph- 
ical data, 6; plan for 
courts’ redrganization, 
1875, 9, 11 

Red River area, opened by 
National Road, 220; set- 
tlements in, isolation of, 
1844, 217 

Red River, head of naviga- 
tion on, 216; steamboat 
traffic on, 216 

Rees, Thomas B., Goliad let- 
ter of, 325 

Refugio County, history of, 
317, 410 

Reily, James, 354, 875, 379 

Republic, National Road of 
the, 207-233 

Reug, Henry, resistance 
urged by, 1835, 113-114 


1852, 
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Rhoads, —, 241 
Richards, C. D., 55 
Richardson, Chauncey, 23 
Richardson, Rupert Norval, 
74, 305, 314 
Richardson, Stephen, rail- 
road interests of, 355-369 
Richardson, T. C., 169 
Richmond, railroad conven- 
tion at, 1839, 351-352; 
railroad to, 1850, 103; 
steamboat traffic to, 239 
Riddell, Dr. J. L., 59 
Riker, T. W., 166 
Rio Grande boundary, Jef- 
ferson’s insistence on, 30- 
31 
Rio Grande-Sabine 
project for, 341 
Rio Grande Valley, Lower, 
economic history of, 1820- 
1875, 175-176 
Rio Grande Railroad, 65 
Roberts, O. M., 274 
Robertson, Gen. E. S. C., 
237, 248 
Robertson, Sen. J. B., 153 
Robertson, Sterling C., 236; 
biographical data, 287; 
estate of, 22; papers, 
compilation of, 411-412 
Robertson’s colony, county 
subdivisions of, 236; his- 
tory of, 411 
Robinson, Duncan, 55 
Robinson, Ezequiel, 241 
Robinson, J. W., 353 
Rockefaller Foundation, grant 
to Association, 66; policy 
on, 162-168; grant for 
Southwest study, 393-394 
Rocking Chair Ranch, 305 
Rockwall, 209 
Rogers, John William, 417 
Rogers, Will, on Texas, 411 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., pub- 
lic papers of, 80-81 
Ross, Lawrence Sullivan, 238 
Rothhaas, Friedrich Jacob, 
361 
Rotzlar, Mrs. J. F., 325 
Roubleaux, Pierre, guide to 
Mier y Teran, 136 
Routh, Rev. Eugene Coke, 


canal, 


Law West of 
c L. 


Roy Bean: 
the Pecos (rev.), 
Sonnichsen, 75-76 

Rusk, Thomas J., 156 

Ruthven, A. S., 275, 284, 
375 

Rutledge, T. P., 377 

Rydjord, John, 445 


Sabine boundary, establish- 
“ment of, 1819, 31 
Saddle, Texas, 1 


St. David’s Through the 


Years (rev.), 76-77 


Salmon, Lucy Maynard, 443 
San Antonio in 1846, 63 

San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation, 55, 166, 312, 
318; annual meeting of, 
1944, 425 

San Antonio & Mexican Gulf 
Railroad Co., 148, 151 

San Antonio Vigilance Com- 
mittee, 412 

Sanchez, José Marfa, 37-38 

Sansom, Capt. J. W., me- 
moirs of, note on, 165 

San Felipe in 1828, 120-125; 
corn production at, 1828, 
123; cotton production at, 
1828, 121-122; ferry at, 
1828, 124; mule-breeding 
at, 1828, 122; population 
of, 1828, 121; settlers at, 
character of, 121; trade 
at, 1828, 121 

San Jacinto, 100 

San Jacinto, launching of, 
184 

San Luis, promotion of, 347, 
348n 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez 
de, Masonic affiliations of, 
43; Spanish invasion re- 
pelled by, 1829, 257-265 


Santa Fe controversy, 27, 
144, 149, 152, 154, 1655, 
156 


Santa Rita, appreciations of, 
400-402, 406; typography 
of, 401, 402-404 

Saucedo, José Antonio, 33 

Savanas, see Shawnees 

Sayles, John, 285, 287 


Schmitz, Rev. Joseph W., 
54, 334 

Schoffelmeyer, Victor H., 
57, 178 


Schott, James, 275 

Schrieber, Albert M., O. S. 
B., 332 

Martin W., 


Scrap-books, Junior Histori- 
an, value of, 166-167 

Scottsburg, 100 

Seguin, high school at, 1850, 
147, 285 

Sellon, Charles I., 63 

Semmes, Adm. Raphael, 66 

Settlers, Anglo - American, 
character of, 121, 125, 127, 
128, 132 

Seven Decades of the Texas 
Constitution of 1876 
(rev.), Seth Sheppard 
McKay, 74-75 

Seven Golden Cities, The 
(rev.), Mabel Farnum, 
435-436 

Shackleford, —, 241 

Shaw, Arthur Marvin, 335 

Shawnees, 128 

Sheffy, L. L., 66 
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Shumard, Dr. B. F., 421, 
423, 424 

Sibley, Dr. John, injustice 
to, 160-161; letters of, 48- 
51, 160-161, 319-324, 388- 
$91; letters of, historical 
value of, 313 

Skidmore, Frank O., 314 

Slave population, 1844, 91- 
92 

Slaves, introduction of, un- 
der indenture, 122; runa- 
way, 49 

S. M. Williams, 105 

Smith, Ashbel, 144; rela- 
tions with Wavell, 254 

Smith, Gen. E. Kirby, 229, 
282 

Smith, Ellen Hart, 201 

Smith, George Winston, 305 

Smith, Henry Nash, 68 

Smith, Henry, 343 

Smith, John J., 288 

Smith, Nathan, 275 

Smith, Dr. Ralph A., 303 

Smith, Sterritt, killed by 
Comanches, 244 

Smith, William Berry, 241 

Smith, Mrs. William Berry, 
heroism of, 243 

Smither, Harriet, 255 

Smuggling, 1820-, 175 

Smyth, George W., 24, 379 

Smythe, Dr. David Porter, 
57, 419 

Society of Mary, beginnings 
of, in Texas, 54 

Sonnichsen, C. L., 

Sons of the Bipwtie of 
Texas, essay contest spon- 
sored by, 311 

Sons of the Republic of 
Texas, The, establishment 
of, 166 

South in American History, 
The (rev.), William B. 
Hesseltine, 441-442 

Southern Rights Associa- 
tion, 275 

Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, 400 

Southwest Review, 410 

Southwest, study of, Rocke- 
feller grant for, 393-394 

Spanish horse, see Horse, 
Spanish 

Spanish Trace, 217 

Spence, Katherine, 413 

Sprague, M. S., 368 

Stapp, D. M., 153 

Steck, E. L., & Co., 396 

Steen, Ralph W., 53, 55, 68 

Stell, Maj. George W., Na- 
tional Road surveyed by, 
208-216, passim 

Stephens, J., 353 

Sterne, Louis, cotton raft- 
ing initiated by, 105 


Stewart, Willis, 288 
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Stockdale, Fletcher S., bio- 
graphical data, 8 

Stow, Charles Messer, 163, 
400, 401, 402 

Streeter, Thomas W., 53 

Strickland, Rex. W., 410 

Stuck, Eleanor, 407 

Sudduth family, 169 

Suman, John R., 57 

Supreme Court, see Court, 
Supreme 

Sword Was Their Passport, 
The: . . (rev.), Harris 
Gaylord Warren, 193-194 

Swisher, John M., 148, 276 

Sydnor, John S., 365 


Taensa, 320 

Talbot, M., 275, 377 

Tampico, taken by Span- 
iards, 1829, 257-259; 261- 
265 


Tarnava, Constantino, 37 

Tarver, B. E., 278 

Tawakanah, proposed seat 
of government, 144 

Tawacanoes, see Tawakonis 

Tawakonis, 49, 159 

Tawehashes, 49 

Tawiaches, see Tawehashes 

Taylor, Capt. James, 419 

Taylor, Joseph, 276 

Taylor, Dr. Joseph J., death 
of, 63 

Tejas, 126, 128 

Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, Moore’s editorship 
of, 342-343, 421, 422, 423 

Temperance, Sons of, 24, 
148, 280 

Tenisaw, see Taensa . 

Terrell, Sen. A. W., 15, 16 


Terry County, history of, 
311 

Texan, The, Dunton’s paint- 
ing of, 1-4, 52-53 

Texan Emigration and Land 
Co., 276, 288, 289, 290 

Texans, longevity of, 408; 
state pride of, 407-408 

Texas, cattle from, in Ha- 
waii, 414, swimming 
across Mississippi of, 
1868, 229, 231, 232; climate 
of, 59-60, 62; history of, 
Driscoll scholarship for 
research in, establishment 
of, 177, project for re- 
writing of, 170-171; im- 
prints, see Imprints, 
Texas; isolation of, 1863, 
effect on Confederacy’s 
supply problem of, 227; 
rivers, navigability of, 93, 
95; source of Confederate 
meat supply, 227, 229, 230- 
233; troops, tributes to, 
53, 426-427 
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Texas: The Lone Star State 
(rev.), Rupert Norval 
Richardson, 73-74 

Texas Almanac, historical 
value of, 61 

Texas Centennial of State- 
hood, 58 

Texas Compatriot, 165 

Texas Geographic Magazine, 
56, 177, 416 

Texas Historical and Land- 
marks Commission, mem- 
bership of, 168 

Texas Historical Society, 
activities of, 412-413 

Texas Landmarks Associa- 
tion, 417 

Texas & Louisiana Railroad 
Co., 291 

Texas Rail-Road, Naviga- 
tion and Banking Co., 
339-345; charter of, 339- 
341; organization of, 340; 
finances of, 341-345; stock 
sales of, 342; attempt to 
establish bank, 343-345; 
bonus to government of, 
payable in specie only, 
343-345 

Texas State Agricultural 
Society, 1853, 385 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, annual meeting 
of, 1944, tentative pro- 
gram of, 392; annual 
meeting of, 1943, pro- 
ceedings of, 67-69, success 
of, 54, 55, 58; new mem- 
bership, 1944, 393; Rocke- 
feller grant to, 66, 162- 
163; services rendered by, 
307; treasurer’s report, 
19438, 69-72 

Texas Western Railroad 
Co., 291 

Theobalds, W. W., 270 

Thirty-sixth Division of Tex- 
as, 426-427 

Thomas, Maj. W. H., 232 

Thomson, Alexander, 238 

Thomson, William D., ferry 
at Nashville operated by, 
238 

Thompson, A. P., 27 

Thorn, Frost, opinion of 
Mier y Teran, 133 

Three Forks, settlement at, 
1836, 241 

Tinkler, Estelle D., 305 

Tomkins, Augustus M., 353 

Trade, Indian, 1808, 49-51; 
foreign complications of, 
51; regulation of, 50 

Trammel’s Trace, 218, 410 

Transportation, 1835-, 235- 
236, 238, 239-240; prob- 
lems of, 92-93 

Travel, overland, 1835, 235- 
236, 238 
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Anahuac exploit con- 
demned by peace party 
109-110, 112-113 

Treaty of 1819, Sabine 
boundary established by, 
$1 

True, C. Allen, 107, 205 

Tuck, William M., 375 

Tullis, Coral H., 88 

Tyler, Orville T., 241, 237 
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School at Mexico City, 400 
Upson, Theodore F., 439 


Vandale, Earl, 412 

Vandiver, Frank E., 2265, 
337 

Vicksburg and El Paso Rail- 
road Co., 386 

Vicksburg, fall of, effect on 
Confederacy’s supply prob- 
lem of, 227 

Viesca, 236 

Vines, Robert A., 165 


Wacos, 159 

Wade, Houston, 67, 311 

Wadham, Willard, 351 

Waggener, Leslie, 1, 52, 169 

Walker, Maj. Gen. Fred L., 
427 

Walker, Olive Todd, 234, 337 

Walker, William Henry, 241 

Wallace, B. Rush, 280 

Wallace, Ernest, 303, 328 

Wallace, J. W. E., 351 

Wallach, William Douglas, 
410, 419 

Waller County, 
61 

Waller, Edw., 431 

Waller, J. L., 197 

Wantland, Clyde, 312 

War party, opposition to, 
1835, 107-119 

Ward, Matt., 155, 280 

Ward, Thomas William, 281 

Ward, W. R. D., 386 

Warren, Charles Marquis, 
197 

Warren, Harris Gaylord, 193 

Washington, 104 

Washington, Hamilton, bio- 
graphical data, 303-304 

Washington, Col. Lewis M. 
Henry, biographical data, 
303-304 

Water-witching, Mier y 
Teraén’s interest in, 131 


history of, 
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Watkins, Dr. J. F., 310 

Wavell, Gen. Arthur Good- 
all, biographical data, 253- 
254; colonization contract 
of, 264; relations with 
Austin, 253-254; relations 
with Ashbel Smith, 254 

Wavell papers, transcripts 
of, obtained for State Li- 
brary, 255 

Wavell’s colony, 253-255 

Wealth, center of, 1836-1845, 
91-92 

Webb, Judge G. P., death of, 
169 


Webb, James, 27, 278, 280, 


, Joseph, 64 

Robert M., 308 

Webb, Walter P., 179, 392 

Webber's Prairie Jockey 
Club, 27 

Weeks, W. F., 157 

Weir, Dr. J. Randolph, 385 

Wellborn, Fred W., 88 

Wells, Joseph K., 396 

West Texas Historical As- 
sociation, 311 

West Texas Historical As- 
sociation Year Book, 1942 
(rev.), 173 

Western, Thomas G., 368 

Wharton, John Austin, 345 

When the Bishop Blesses 
(rev.), Albert M. Schrie- 
ber, O. S. B., 332-334 

Whig Party, 293 

White, Capt. Ambrose, 314 

White, Leslie A., 85 

White, Maj. P. W., 228, 230 

White, Thomas B., 355 

White, Walter C., 355 

Whitney, E. D., 275 

Whitwell, Charles G., 85 

Wichita Falls, civilian de- 
fense in, 167 

Wiegfall, Louis T., 28 

Wilbern, York Young, 180 

Wilcox, Charles, 28 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, 51 


Williams, Judge O. W., 306 

Wilson, Robert, 355, 356, 
364, 366 

Williams, Samuel M., 120 

Williams, William M., 153, 
208n, 281 

Williamson, R. M., resist- 
ance urged by, 1835, 110 

Wilson, James C., 159, 275, 
278 

Wilson, Sgt. William, 394 

Winfrey, Dorman H., 425 

Winkler, E. W., 19, 90, 143, 
205, 268, 306, 338, 371, 
408 

With Sherman to the Sea: 
The Journal of Theodore 
F. Upson (rev.), Oscar 
Osborn Winther, ed., 439- 
441 

Woldert, Albert, 171 

Wood, D. L., 351 

Wood, Gov. George T., 25, 
28, 387 

Wood, Joseph H., 203 

Wood, Ray, 310, 394 

Wood, S. D., 281 

Woodland, Jack, Crockett’s 
rifle possessed by, 313 

Woodward, Dr. Valin, 165 

Wrather, William E., 56, 57, 
406 

Wright, W. B., biographical 
data, 7-8 

Wright’s Landing, head of 
Red River navigation, 216 

Writings of Sam Houston, 
The (rev.), Amelia M. 
Williams, E. C. Barker 
(eds.), 185-190 


Yankee Creek, 210 

Yarborough, Ralph W., 184 

Yates, A. J., 28 

Yeager, Marian, 326, 338 

Year of Decision, The 
(rev.), Bernard De Voto, 
195-196 

Yeary, John, 208n; survey 
of, 211 

Yellowstone, 95, 101 


William Preston Johnston: 
(rev.), Arthur Mar- 
vin Shaw, 335-336 

Williams, John A., 
party activities of, 
119; censured by 
party, 115 

Williams, J. W., 68, 
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Williams, Nathaniel F., 363, 
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Texas through his moving, breathing biography of the “Father 
of Texas Journalism,” Charles DeMorse. 


Few men have participated in more historical movements than 
DeMorse. Dr. Wallace has used him as the pattern around 
which he has woven the stirring events of Texas history for 
the half century following San Jacinto. DeMorse founded the 
Northern Standard at Clarksville, Texas, in 1842. He was edi- 
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man, merchant, student, and farmer. 
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To The Readers of the 
| Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


We know you like books and we suspect you 
delight in choosing your own. 


We imagine your pleasure in book reading be- 
gins with the pleasure of book buying. | 


A leisurely and informal visit to our bookshop 
will reveal hundreds of Texas books, both old 
and new; a goodly number of unusual items 
you may be surprised to find; plus all the 
obvious books, contemporary and standard. 


If you shop by mail we are glad to offer a 
service sometimes more than comfortably con- 
scientious. If your needs are in special tech- 
nical fields we shall endeavor to give your 
requests (for books or information) careful 
attention. Whatever your interest you may be 
sure we shall take it seriously. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP | 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
AMERICANA 


BUILD A LIBRARY COLLECTION WHILE 
THESE GOOD BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE. 


Many of these volumes have been and are being 
published in limited editions—and when out of print 
will become invaluable. Such books are gilt-edged 
investments. Read each one of these books yourself 
as it becomes part of your library—and you will 
learn the full history of the country and be stimulated 
to a greater appreciation of what really represents 
the background of Texas and the Southwest. 

The value of a home library is inestimable. Anyone 
who, through inheritance or experience, has acquired 
a library, large or small, knows the riches of book 
ownership. Buy good books. Of the Naylor books, 
mostly are of non-fiction, of course there are the 
Legends and Lore—and those narratives based on 
fact. Each is a collectors item. 

Become a collector of certain types of books and 
you will have an everlasting interest in a worth-while 
project. We suggest the hobby of collecting Texas 
and Southwestern books—those books which are rich 
with the flavor of this colorful and eventful region. 


Notes on Naylor Books 


| GIVE YOU TEXAS WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
By Boyce House 


September THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


THE BAD MAN OF THE WEST Regional Publishers of the Southwest 
By George D. Hendricks 918 N. St. Mary's Street 


Sold to the Movies P. O. Box 954 


Watch for it in San Antonio 6, Texas 
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Epochal Events in Texas History 


* 


Here are some of them related in Dr. Rupert Norval Rich- 
ardson’s great book, “Texas, the Lone Star State,” published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


“The production of power,” he says, “was a local industry 
until about 1913, when the Texas Power & Light Com ~ | 
constructed a transmission line from Waco to Fort Wo 
and Dallas. Soon small concerns were consolidated, and out- 
lying communities were supplied by high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines mon: 3 from huge plants. Electric power was no 
longer a — y of the cities; every town and hamlet 
could be served by the ‘high lines.’ Development was wr f 
rapid after the first World War; it was hastened by the avail- 
ability of oil and gas for fuel and the discovery that lignite 
could be used for fuel to produce electric power. The Texas 
Power & Light Company set up its great generating plant on 
ve Trinity River in Henderson County in 1925, using lignite 

or fuel....” 


The Texas Power & Light Company is truly a pd 
neering institution—built by Texans, manned by 
Texans and dedicated to the upbuilding of Texas. 
Always a oe of agricultural and industrial 
development, this Company pioneered rural elec- 
trification of Texas ... pioneered development of 
Texas’ iron and lignite deposits... pioneered 
establishment of textile, cheese, and milk proc- 
essing plants and the development of the dairy 
industry. 


In the present war emergency, this Company 
has met promptly and effectively every call for 
electric power for the war program without any 
curtailment of service to its regular customers. 

Today, all of this wens fog resourcefulness and 
resources are dedicated to Victory! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


of Pioneering Texas Institution 


The Historic Hotel in Austin 


THE DRISKILL 


We are proud to have served as head- 
quarters for the annual meeting of the 


Texas State Historical Association for 


more than a score of years 


THE DRISKILL 


W. L. Starx, Manager 
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The 
WARTIME 
EDITION 


While all lines of Texas’ development are for- 
warded from past issues, the 1943-44 Wartime 
Edition of the Texas Almanac is devoted primar- 


ily to: 


1. The bringing forward of all statistics and factual 
data on crops and livestock, mining, transportation, 
manufacturing, government, politics, education, etc. 


2. The full treatment of current wartime develop- 
ments in Texas such as the establishment of mili- 
tary and naval camps and posts and the building 
of the giant war industry. This, including the 
training of thousands of our workers in industrial 
techniques, together with the currently speeded-up 
processing of Texas’ bountiful raw materials, 
points the way to a tremendous postwar industrial 
development in Texas. 


Historical matter in which there has been no 
change is curtailed in the Wartime Edition. How- 
ever, a condensed statement will be included for 
ready reference as well as an index referring to 
historical content of the 1941-42 Edition. 

Over 300 pages in two bindings to retail at 
the following prices: Paper bound, 60c (75c, post- 
paid) ; clothbound, $1.00 ($1.15, postpaid). 


A Streamlined Edition Adapted to Speedy 
Wartime Reference 


Published By 


Dallas Morning News 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION | 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-seven volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
a its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
sawn’ g in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE "QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The wishes to that almost all 
back volumes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on 1 the installment 40g 
or for cash on delivery. 

be had forthe flowin 
prices: 

. $6.00 per volume unbound; 
$7.50 per voiume bound in cloth; 
- $1.60 per single number (Single numbers 
for Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 4 are now ex- 
hausted). 
the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI 
XLV) may be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
- $5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 

‘The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 

bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2146, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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